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“Ave” Raube 


Careers in Personnel and Industrial Relations 


S. Avery C’Ave’’) Raube is one of the more widely known men in personnel 
administration. For this, there are two reasons: first, he is ‘‘that kind of guy’’; 
second, his position as Director of the Division of Personnel Administration of the 
National Industrial Conference Board makes him known to almost everyone in the 
field. He is constantly addressing personnel administration groups on behalf of the 
Conference Board. The Conference Board staff, of which he is the leader, conducts 
a great many valuable studies concerned with Personnel and Labor Relations. Board 
members have learned to rely on this great store-house of information. 


An interesting sidelight on Ave's thinking is found in the way he gets the 
assistance of industry in the planning of his Divisional programs. This is done 
through the Advisory Council on Personnel Administration—twenty-five leaders 
appointed for three-year terms. These men bring the best current practice from 
industry, and an awareness of pressing problems. Members of Ave’s staff put their 
problems before the council and receive in turn, through the council, invaluable 
discussion and guidance. 


Ave Raube’s leadership and sound thinking have, through the medium of Con- 
ference Board activities, been an important influence in the field of personnel ad- 
ministration and industrial relations. 


Ned Hay 
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Conference Calendar 


FEBRUARY 


Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. 
Industrial Relations Center. Fifth Annual Labor Conference Center for Con- 
tinuation Study, U. of Minn., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Chicago. Palmer House 
American Management Association. Personnel Conference. Mr. John Binns, 
Personnel Division Manager, AMA, 330 W. 42nd Street, N.Y. 


MARCH 


College Station, Texas 

Agricultural & Mechanical College of Texas. Sixth Annual Management Engi- 
neering Conference. R. F. Bruckart, Conference Director. A & M College 
of Texas. Dept. Industrial Engineering, College Station, Texas. 


St. Louis, Mo. Chase Hotel 
Newspaper Personnel Relations Association. Annual Conference. Harold Bates, 
Secry. Burlington Free Press, Burlington, Vermont. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Netherland Plaza 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. General Session. 247 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


New Haven, Conn. Yale University 
Connecticut Personnel Association. Annual Conference. Mr. Harvey R. Bow- 
man, President, % Dictaphone Corporation, Bridgeport 5, Conn. 


APRIL 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
University of Minnesota. 11th Annual Industrial Relations Conference. Center 
for Continuation Study, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Houston, Texas. Shamrock Hotel 

International Association of Personnel Women. Annual Conference. Viva Arm- 
strong, Chairman Publicity, % California Packing Corp. 215 Fremont 
Street, San Francisco 19, Calif. 


Berkeley, Calif. Claremont Hotel 
California Personnel Management Association. 29th Pacific Coast Management 
Conference. Farm Credit Building, 5th Floor, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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Edttor te Keader:- 


YOUR POSSIBILITIES ARE UNLIMITED, Says 


James F. Lincoln, President, Lincoln Elec-; 


tric Company, Cleveland. Much has been 
heard of the incentive bonus paid to all 
Lincoln employees. In an announcement 
at the end of the last year the company 
told of its 19th annual year-end incentive 
pay bonus, based on the company’s pro- 
ductivity for the year. Sales per employee 
were $35,600—largest in the company’s 
history. The 1208 employees received a 
total bonus of $5,131,810. It is easy to 
calculate the average amount per employee 
—something over $4,000. And every em- 
ployee got a substantial bonus except the 
president. In addition, the company set 
aside $498,000 towards the purchase of 
retirement annuities. 

I do not have a close enough famili- 
arity with the actual situation to be able 
to evaluate this method of profit sharing. 
It must, however, be very effective. Mr. 
Lincoln himself says that it is ‘‘recognition 
of our abilities by contemporaries and our- 
selves." He believes that the free play of 
individual initiative and ambition pro- 
duces results, and when results come the 
company shares them with the employees— 
as it has been doing for 16 years. 

For many years I have been an ad- 
vocate of profit sharing. Another recent 
announcement tells the story of another 
successful plan of sharing profits with em- 
ployees. This is at Pitney-Bowes Inc., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Good employee relations do not neces- 
sarily rest, however, on sharing profits. 
Armco is one of the few companies in the 
highly unionized steel business which has 
no union in its main plants. This appears 
to be due to the lack of need for a union, 
which in turn is based on the employee 
relations policy established by manage- 
ment and effective for many years. Re- 
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cently I was given a copy of “‘Armco 
Policies’’ by Charles Hook, Jr., Vice 
President, Personnel Administration, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad Company. Charlie 
Hook is the son of one of the two men 
who have brought Armco to its present 
strong position. Charlie had read the article 
in Personnel Journal in the October 1952 issue 
by William Verity, called ‘Faith In Men’’. 
This was an exposition of the spirit behind 
the management attitude of Armco, em- 
bodied in the present statement of ‘‘Armco 
Policies’’. William Verity, the author, is 
related to the George N. Verity who was 
one of the founders and a leading spirit 
of Armco, of which he was President for 
about 30 years and Chairman for 20 more. 

Bill Verity's story ‘‘Faith In Men” 
has attracted much comment from our 
readers. One letter was from Ernest D. 
Phelps, Training Director, Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company of New Haven. 
He writes; 

‘The October 1952 issue of Personnel 
Journal is now being routed through our 
Industrial Relations Department. In the 
comments of our people concerning this 
issue one article stands out head and 
shoulders above any that have appeared 
for a number of months for its stimula- 
tion and for its appeal to the highest 
goals to which we in Personnel Adminis- 
tration may aspire. I refer, of course, to 
William Verity’s article on Armco, ‘Faith 
in Men.’ 

“Thanks again for your constant 
effort to keep our feet on the ground but 
our eyes looking to the heights, to the 
worthwhile goals that we in Personnel 
Administration should continually seek."’ 

Mr. Phelps liked the Verity article 
so much that he is having it reproduced for 
distribution to many of the key people in 
. various line departments of the company. 
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Perhaps it is worth reproducing the 

10 statements embodying the Armco poli- 
cies. 

Faith in Men 

A Square Deal Always 

A True Spirit of Co-operation 

Pride in Accomplishment 

Proper Incentives to Work 

Best Possible Compensation 

Opportunity for Advancement 

Good Living Conditions 

Fair Treatment of Customers 

Highest Business Ethics 





ARBITRARY RETIREMENT AT AGE 65 con- 
tinues in question. Recently Joseph J. 
Morrow, Director of Personnel Relations 
for Pitney-Bowes Inc., Stamford, Conn., 
said, ‘‘A birthday is not sufficient reason 
for telling a man he is through.’ In his 
talk before the meeting last September of 
the American Management Association, 
Mr. Morrow stated the position of his 
company regarding retirement. 

Many industries use complicated and 
expensive means of measuring the special 
abilities of job applicants, but will not 
take the time to re-examine the qualifica- 
tions of the 65-year old employee. ‘‘Many 
of Pitney-Bowes’ older workers who found 
the pace of incentive production work too 
taxing have been assigned to a special de- 
partment where complex repair work is 
done’’, he said. ‘Here speed is a secondary 
requirement, while knowledge of our prod- 
ucts and mechanical know-how are fully 
utilized. Some of our tool makers, well 
past the magical age, are still using a skill 
and knowledge born of long experience 
which we would find hard to duplicate. 
In modelmaking, instrument making— 
skilled jobs of all kinds—there are many 
Opportunities to continue using the tech- 
nical and mechanical ability of the older 
man when the physical demands of the 
job are not great.’ As part of a flexible 
policy, Pitney-Bowes has written into its 
retirement plan provisions for retaining 


employees beyond the age of 65, and for 
pensioned early retirement of those whose 
physical condition makes holding down a 
job no longer advisable. 

Mr. Morrow does not touch on the 
difference in the problem when retirement 
of executives is under consideration. Re- 
laxation of the normal retirement age of 65 
in executive ranks is almost always de- 
structive of morale—a lowering of morale 
that is noticeable almost instantly. If 
continued as a regular policy it is certain 
to bring a progressive deterioration of 
upper management. Because of this dif- 
ference in the upper and lower ranks, re- 
tirement becomes very difficult to adminis- 
ter satisfactorily. For maximum efficiency 
and economy it may be advisable to have a 
flexible retirement policy for non-super- 
visory employees, and one that enforces a 
rigid retirement date for middle and upper 
executives. 

BECAUSE OF PERSONAL ASSOCIATIONS Over 
the years it is particularly interesting to 
receive a communication from a reader in 
Nebraska. Walter F. Roberts, Director of 
Personnel for the Lincoln Telegraph and 
Telephone Company of Lincoln, wrote 
some weeks ago telling of his interest in 
Personnel Journal. He writes, ‘As a new 
member in the personnel field I have en- 
joyed Personnel Journal and feel that it has 
been helpful in my getting acquainted with 
this type of work."’ He asks for information 
on personnel associations in Nebraska. We 
regret that we do not know of any. None 
was listed in the annual ‘“‘Directory of 
Local Personnel and Training Groups: 
1952"' printed in the November issue of 
American Management Association's Per- 
sonnel. If any reader knows of a group in 
Nebraska, whether formally organized or 
not, he will, I am sure, communicate with 
Mr. Roberts. 





THe BALTIMORE PERSONNEL ADMINIS- 
TRATION AssOcIATION has received a notice 
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from H. D. Douglas, Manager, Industrial 
Services, Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce, with which it is affiliated. This 
called attention to a recent but little known 
ruling by the Administrator of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act—the wage and hour 
law. The essence of this rule is that if an 
exempt employee was paid less than a full 
month's salary for any month in which he 
worked, he thereby was disqualified from 
the exempt provision and must be paid 
time and a half for hours in excess of 40 
for the week. Not only that, but all other 
employees to whom this policy could 
be applied likewise lose their exempt 
status. This rule apparently has been in 
effect some time, because as far back as last 
March a concerted protest was made to the 
Administrator by representatives of about 
25 national associations and large em- 
ployers. It’s tough enough getting out the 
work, maintaining sales volume, financing 
operations and keeping employees happy— 
without having to keep up with the 


vagaries of an assortment of bureaucrats on 
top of that. 





WE READ MUCH ABOUT COMMUNISTS 
and communist supervisors among our own 
people. I have often thought that people 
like this are essentially warped personali- 
ties. In particular, those with paranoid 
attitudes form a large bulk. They are peo- 
ple whose upbringing and life experience 
have developed in them numerous delusions, 
all sorts of hatreds, and strong feelings of 
persecution. The so-called inferiority com- 
plex is one manifestation of this attitude. 
It is unfortunate that often the principal 
outcome of these attitudes is aggressive 
behavior. And often unconscious desire to 
“get even’’ with society for its shabby 
treatment of himself causes a person to 
steal confidential information and give it 
to Russian and other communist agents. 
By the same token, much aggressive be- 
havior which we notice every day is in- 
spired by these paranoid attitudes. While a 


certain form of aggressiveness is desirable 
in business, that based on paranoid atti- 
tudes is generally unwholesome and pro- 
duces unsatisfactory results. 





A SALARY AND WAGE SURVEY made in 
the Los Angeles area by the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association of that city 
was issued under date of August 1952. 
This is one of the better surveys which 
has come to my attention. Most important, 
it contains a list of every rate (at $5.00 per 
month or 1¢ per hour intervals) with the 
number of male and female employees at 
each such rate. This permits the user of the 
survey to arrange his data in any way he 
desires. In addition, for each job is given 
the number of participating companies, 
the number of employees, the weighted 
average rate, the median rate and the first 
and third quartiles. All jobs are accom- 
panied by a concise description. The de- 
scriptions are rather sharply and clearly 
worded so that there is not much “‘fuzz’’. 
This is shown in another way by calculat- 
ing the ratio between the rate of the goth 
percentile and that of the roth percentile. 
I have checked four jobs somewhat at 
random, but including two of the most 
common—stenographer and bookkeeping 
machine operator. The average “‘spread”’ 
of these four jobs is 1.44. This is well within 
the 1.5 range recommended by Harker in 
his article, ‘Making Sense Out of Salary 
Surveys’’, which appeared in Personnel 
Journal for September 1952. 

There were 300 participating firms and 
Over 75,000 individual employee rates. The 
total number of persons employed by par- 
ticipating firms was 334,000. There were 
41 office and technical classifications sur- 
veyed, and 34 from factory and shop. 
Copies of the survey may be obtained from 
the Research Department, Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association, 725 S. Spring 
Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. The survey is 
not free, but the cost is not indicated. This 
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excellent survey should serve as a model for 
good survey methods. 





Our PRINTER DOES A GOOD Jos ‘but 
once in a while even he is at fault. Recently 
we had a letter from William C. St. Clair, 
Assistant to Vice President and General 
Manager, Bell Telephone Co. of Penna. 
Mr. St. Clair returned his copy of Personnel 
Journal which contained a number of pages 
on which appeared no printing. He said, 
‘Thought you might be interested in see- 
ing this issue. There are a number of pages 
that leave one very blank’’. We appreciate 
Mr. St. Clair’s tactful way of calling our 
attention to the error and of course hurried 
a fresh copy to him by return mail—making 
sure it contained nothing that would be 
likely to leave him with a blank feeling! 





Manpower ManaGEMENT is published 
by General Foods Corporation, Department 
for Personnel Administration, at 250 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Ed Walsh, 
Director of Personnel Administration for 
the company, was kind enough to send 
me the November 1952 issue which cele- 
brates the 2-year anniversay of publication 
of this original and unusual publication. 
This issue is 24 pages and paper cover, size 
6 x g inches, and it looks very nice indeed 
with black ink and with many cuts and 
cover in brown ink. On the editorial page 
appear a few paragraphs under the heading 
“Celebrate With Us’’. ‘*Back in November 
1950, when we put our very first issue to 
press, we felt pretty uncertain. We were 
launching a new idea—new to G.F. and 
new to business in general. We were pioneer- 
ing in an unexplored field. . . . We are still 
pioneering. 

“Reviewing our history, we recall 
that only a few issues had rolled off the 
press when we began to be recognized. 
National magazines such as Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance, Business Week, and 


Personnel Journal brought M.M. to the at- 


tention of their readers. . . . So, celebrate 
our second anniversary with us."’ 





GOING BROKE ON $10,000. A YEAR is 
the not-very-funny title of an article which 
appeared in Harper's Magazine not long 
ago. In it Jay Taylor said, “‘It was big 
money 20 years ago, but the man with a 
five-figure income in 1952 comes out at the 
end of the year with a deficit.’’ If you make 
$10,000. a year your boss thinks that’s a 
lot of money—because it was when he was 
your age. The salaried man is definitely 
‘‘in the middle"’ nowadays. He has to live 
as befits his position and income, but he 
can't afford to. And his taxes take such a 
big bite that, between these two horses, 
he isn’t much better off than he was when 
he was much lower on the promotion 
ladder. 

There is no doubt at all of the serious- 
ness of the plight in which the salaried man 
finds himself these days in the bracket a 
little either side of $10,000. 





LABOR UNIONS HAVE UNQUESTIONABLY 
BEEN A GREAT FORCE FOR GOOD in the 
economic scene. They have done much for 
the working man. There are many things 
that unions do, however, that are intoler- 
able. As this is being written both New 
York and Philadelphia are in the throes of 
a Management-union struggle in transporta- 
tion. Boss Quill is strutting the stage in 
both cities—simultaneously. In each case 
the situation is the same; he is demanding 
wage negotiations on contracts that were 
solemnly signed and that he and his union 
agreed to leave undisturbed for a given 
period of time, the date of which has not 
yet arrived. In each case Mr. Quill an- 
nounces in no uncertain terms that he is 
going to take the law into his own hands. 
In the face of all this, the CIO News for 
September 29, 1952 has a piece called 
‘Here's What's Wrong With T-H and How 
It’s Curbed Labor’’. In the issue of Novem- 
ber 17 the News, in similar vein, sobbed 
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“Thanks to T-H, Two-Thirds of Workers 
are Still Unorganized’’. There still seems to 
be an attitude on the part of some union 
organizers that it is the function of govern- 
ment to compel employers to become 
unionized. As was so truly said in the last 
campaign, and as applied most especially to 
unions, ‘“We never had it so good.’’ Let 
us hope they will never have it so good 
again—in the one-sided way in which labor 
law was written and administered. Per- 
sennel Journal is by no means anti-union, 
but unfair labor laws and contract-breaking 
union leaders should be put in their place— 
the ash can. 





WHILE WE'RE TALKING ABOUT UNIONS, 
there was an article on December 4th in 
the New York Times headed ‘Sound 
Unions Found Factor in Profits’’. This was 
developed from a report by the ‘‘National 
Planning Association’’—just who are they, 
and what is behind them? The National 
Planning Association in its tenth case 
study on successful union-management rela- 
tions reports that they find eight elements 
coramon to all successful union-manage- 
ment relations. Number 3 says, “‘Union is 
strong, responsible and democratic."’ I 
especially approve of that statement and 
I commend it to all union leaders. 

While we're at it, I have no brief for 
management which does not feel itself 
obligated to play the game with the same 
respect for fairness, decency and the in- 
violability of contract as is asked of unions. 





Bert Arrcrart CorPoraTION oF Bur- 
rALo has tried a new stunt in recruiting 
workers. Recently they ran a series of news- 
paper ads, together with radio and TV 
announcements, saying that if applicants 
for certain jobs would telephone the com- 
pany an interviewer would go direct to the 
home. The cost of one week's operation of 
this scheme was around $1,000. but the 
company says if it procures no more than 


1o new workers the result will be worth 
the money. 





Tue GeENERAL Exectric COMMENTA- 
Tor, addressed to all G.E. employees by 
the Employee and Plant Community Rela- 
tions Department, New York City, had an 
interesting 4-page statement dated August 
22, 1952 with a heading ‘‘Are You for 
Freedom or Force—Voluntary or Compul- 
sory Unionism?"’ This was a review of the 
company’s views on compulsory unionism. 
Without meaning to seem trivial, it re- 
minds me of one of the stories about 
Calvin Coolidge when he was President. 
One day he went to church alone and when 
he returned Mrs. Coolidge said to him, 
“What was the subject of the sermon this 
morning?’’ Coolidge replied in his usual 
laconic manner, ‘‘Sin’’. 

“Well, what did he say about it?’ 
persisted Mrs. Coolidge. 

‘*He was against it.”’ 

You can gather from the inference that 
G.E. is against compulsory unionism, a 
title they prefer to the more usual one of 
the union shop. The bulletin is a well 
reasoned statement in 12 paragraphs ex- 
pressing the company’s attitude. 





A student at the University of Notre 
Dame writes, “Personnel Journal is one of 
the fine magazines that can be found in the 
library at our University. ... You prob- 
ably do not realize what a tremendous help 
it has been to me in my studies... . In 
my small voice I would like to congratulate 


you on a job well done. 





NepraskA, THE STATE OF OpporTu- 
nity, was the title to Section 10 of the Sun- 
day New York Times for October 5th. It 
contained many advertisements of Nebraska 
companies, among which was one by Rob- 
erts Dairy Company of Omaha and other 
cities in that state and Iowa. The ad of- 
fered for sale for 85 cents a book called, ‘A 
Rational Route to Peace and Prosperity 
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in our Time’’ and said that it was pub- 
lished “‘through the cooperation of labor 
and management’. Profits from the sale 
of the book go into a welfare fund con- 
trolled by the Union, to be used for the 
benefit of Roberts Dairy Company em- 
ployees. The material is mostly a compila- 
tion of advertisements run in newspapers 
over a four-year period and mostly written 
by the Company President, James G. Rob- 
erts. It is an unusual instance of Union- 
Management cooperation. I am always in- 
terested in what comes out of Nebraska. I 
spent several of my best young years in 
Dawes County, Nebraska. 





New ENGLAND DOES MANY THINGS, aS 
the name suggests. Not long ago we carried 
an article which told how one manager 
improved the feeling and understanding 
among his employees by talking to each 
and every one of them and giving informa- 
tion about the company. The Boston Daily 
Globe for July 19 carried a similar story 
about how Curtis Hutchins, when he be- 
came president of the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad, in 1949, carried out his desire to 
meet personally every one of the company’s 
1600 employees. Here is how the Globe 
tells the story: 

“The B. & A. president has gone about 
the task of getting acquainted systemati- 
cally. Once or twice a month he has been 
inviting different groups of about 40 em- 
ployees to meet with him. Each such 
gathering gives more B. & A. employees 
an opportunity to “meet the president.”’ 
Two get-togethers are being held this week 
and the number of employees who will have 
met the boss will pass the 800 mark. 

For the employees the gatherings mean 
a day’s outing on company time. Their 
transportation to the railroad’s offices in 
Bangor is provided. They arrive in the 
morning, shake hands with the president, 
and sit down and chat with him about the 
railroad and its problems. They have a 
chance to inspect the general offices. At 


noon they have luncheon with the presi- 
dent at a local club. In the afternoon they 
are free to seek their own amusement in the 
city.” 

One of the complaints about modern 
big business is that it is impersonal, that 
there is a curtain of red tape between the 
boss and employees. Mr. Hutchins has 
found a way to take down the curtain. 





RECENTLY I WAS DISCUSSING with a 
friend the requirements for success in man- 
agement consulting work, which occupies 
most of my time. We agreed that three 
things are fundamental. The first of these 
is character, the second is capacity to do 
good work, and the third is salesmanship 
or the ability to get new business and de- 
velop the business you have. As we talked 
around the subject we saw that these are 
the requirements of success not only in 
consulting but in almost any business. 





Do you EVER ARGUE with your wife? 
Who doesn’t, on occasion? But my wife and 
I have found a gimmick which takes most 
of the sting out of it. If either of us makes 
a strong statement that strikes the other as 
incorrect, we have a standard response. 
Before the argument gets hot, one of us says, 
“Bet you $100."". This puts the question 
face up on the table. There is nothing to do 
but accept the bet or decline it. In the first 
case, argument stops and proof is looked for. 
In the second case, you have no ground to 
stand on. The balance has seesawed with 
us for several years. At one time I was 
$600 in the hole; now it’s only $250. I 
pulled myself up with one good stroke of 
luck recently when my wife in an over- 
confident mood upped the bet to $150—and 
lost! Try this with your wife, but don’t 
get too far in the hole or she may demand a 
payoff. 





When a foreman knows what characteristics his 
people consider most desirable in a foreman, and 
what descriptive phrases his people actually apply 
to him, he knows in what ways he must try to 
improve his attitude and methods. This is the 
second of a series of outstanding articles, the first 
of which appeared last October, which will be 
combined in a single reprint upon its conclusion. 


Multiple Comparison Training 


By Eucene EMERSON JENNINGS 
Assistant Professor of Industry, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Foremen face a difficult but important task in attempting to gain support and 
cooperation from workers. Their problem was less acute years ago when workers 
were held in tight rein by domineering foremen. Authority was absolute and fore- 
men relied on fear and force to secure cooperation. Workers were completely de- 
pendent upon foremen for satisfaction of wants and needs. 

Today the foreman-worker relationship is reversed. Foremen now depend to a 
great extent upon workers’ fairness, whims, or emotional desires for their personal 
success. Fear and force only invite trouble. Although their authority is drastically 
restricted, that which remains can not be displayed openly. Working with rather 
than for is the essence of cooperation, and gaining it from labor is the test of effective 
foremanship. 


Gives Persona, Facruat Basis FoR FoREMEN’s TRAINING 


To meet this test successfully, foremanship training in human relations is fast 
becoming popular in industry. Generally these programs emphasize a friendly, un- 
derstanding and personal approach to workers’ problems. Because foremen-worker 
relations are always delicate, human relations training generates considerable en- 
thusiasm among foremen. However, much of the enthusiasm soon wears off and, in 
many cases, lasting improvement in performance is lacking. 

Many foremanship training programs fail to produce lasting benefit because 
foremen are expected to use material which is not pertinent to and descriptive of 
their actual needs. For example, in discussing aspects of desirable foremanship, 
management's and foremen’s viewpoints are generally discussed carefully. On the 
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other hand, workers’ opinions of desirable foremanship are given only casual at- 
tention. The benefits of one-sided training soon disappear because foremen realize 
that, in the final analysis, workers make or break them. 


Workers THEMSELVES BROUGHT INTO THE PICTURE 


Three years ago several plants became dissatisfied with the kind of program re- 
ferred to and determined to find better material for training foremen. They believed 
that workers’ ideas of desirable foremanship would provide good training material. 

Five hundred workers were asked individually to describe several outstanding 
traits or practices of their immediate foremen. After similar and identical responses 
were weeded out, thirty workers randomly selected from a group who did not 
participate previously were asked to classify each item as (2) generally descriptive 
of foremen, (2) doubtful, or (;) generally not descriptive of foremen. Fifty-one items 
were agreed upon by all thirty workers as most descriptive of foremen in general. 

The next problem was to determine which of these characteristics were generally 
most desirable in foremen. ‘‘Desirable’’ was defined as meaning they gain workers’ 
support and cooperation. A group of two hundred workers who did not participate 
in previous studies were asked to indicate on a nine-point scale the degree each item 
was generally desirable in foremen. The scale used ‘“‘nine’’ as least desirable and 
‘‘one’’ as most desirable. The average rating for each item was computed and averages 


below ‘‘five’’ were arbitrarily assumed to indicate more desirable foremanship— 
averages above ‘‘five’’, Jess desirable. 


Wuat Workers WANT IN THEIR FOREMEN 


Of fifty-one items which workers believed best describe foremen in general, 
twenty-three were found indicative of desirable foremanship. Some of these were: 


He is sure of himself. 

He is easy to talk to. 

He can take criticism. 

He will go to bat for us. 

He gives clear-cut instructions. 

He tries to be fair to everyone. 

He understands the workers’ problems. 
He is cool and calm most of the time. 
He tells me what he thinks of my work. 


All twenty-three items were arranged in questionnaire form and will be referred to 
hereafter as the Jennings Supervisory Analysis. 

The Jennings Supervisory Analysis is composed of twenty-three characteristics 
usually considered desirable in foremen. The Analysis does not, however, indicate 
which of these characteristics are more desirable than others. This tends to vary among 
plants and between workers and foremen within a plant. 

The Analysis when administered to workers and foremen of a plant is useful for 
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determining not only the more desirable characteristics, but also those which best 
describe the actual behavior of these foremen. Comparison is provided between what is 
actual (most descriptive of foremen) and what is édeal (most desirable in foremen) from 
both workers’ and foremen’s viewpoints. These multiple, or four-way, comparisons 
serve to establish definite goals for guiding foremanship training in a particular 
plant. 


ProGRAM BasED ON Finpincs More HE tprut 


The Jennings Supervisory Analysis was administered to 2,000 workers and sixty 
foremen in a large mid-western plant. The results analyzed by multiple comparison 
served as the bases for a nine-month training program. Participation was encouraged 
by means of case studies and examples obtained from foremen through ‘‘experience”’ 
sessions which determined (1) how, when and under what conditions the results are 
applicable and (2) the proper attitudes necessary to make them effective. 

One advantage of multiple comparison training is that foremen attach consid- 
erable weight to the training material because it represents their workers’ opinions. 
Foremen as a group can “‘pin-point’’ exactly what workers believe best describes 
them. When compared with what workers believe most desirable, a definite guide 
develops for improving performance. Also, light is focused on differences in view- 
points between foremen and workers, which encourages self-development. Then too, 
giving emphasis to workers’ viewpoints makes foremen sensitive to workers’ prob- 
lems and prepares the way for understanding. Finally, individual results, available 
for each foreman to compare with group results, assure that individual needs are not 
overlooked. 





Sometimes it’s the impression an employee makes 
that causes resentment, rather than anything ac- 
tually said or done. It may help to deal with 
facts and impressions separately. This article tells 
how and why. 


The Importance of Impressions 


By Eart P. Jonnson 
Personnel Assistant Manager 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


“But, what you are saying isn’t true; I didn’t do it!’’ How many times have 
you had some such response when you had occasion to correct an employee? When 
you tell her what she’s done wrong she may be genuinely surprised, because she 
hadn't realized how she might impress others. 

For example, you find it necessary to talk to Mrs. Smith about a complaint 
from Mrs. Green about the former's constant rudeness over the telephone. When you 
tell Mrs. Smith of the complaint, you get an immediate denial that she is ever rude 
to anyone. 

You have a positive contradiction and, as you were not there when the incident 
happened, you do not know the facts first hand. However, you are certain in your 
own mind that each person is sincere in her statements. 


Brinc Out THE KNown FActs IN THE SITUATION 


How is it possible to reconcile these two opposite points of view, and yet have 
Mrs. Smith leave the interview willing to do her best to improve? We have found 
that one of the best ways is to identify the facts and the impressions in a given situa- 
tion, and to separate them in so far as possible. Some of the facts in the above case 
are: 

1. Mrs. Smith did telephone Mrs. Green frequently in the course of her work. 


2. Mrs. Green did register a complaint about Mrs. Smith's rudeness. 
3. Mrs. Smith is sincere in her own mind that she was never rude to anyone. 


The key to the solution of this problem is the émpression which Mrs. Green has 
that Mrs. Smith was rude to her. This is the way Mrs. Green felt, and it was her 
understanding of Mrs. Smith's attitude. 

Now, in dealing with Mrs. Smith, it is obvious that you cannot insist that she 
was rude. All you can rightfully do is to point out that something in her manner, 
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voice, presentation or attitude gave Mrs. Green the impression that Mrs. Smith was 
being rude. 

When you present the situation to Mrs. Smith as an impression rather than a 
fact, she can accept the suggestion that Mrs. Green might have a misunderstanding 
of her intent and attitude. You can then begin to work with Mrs. Smith on what 
it was that she did that caused the wrong impression. Immediately, the contradic- 
tion as to whether or not she was rude is eliminated, and you are able to make 
progress in analyzing causes and setting up suggestions for their elimination. This 
also permits Mrs. Smith a means of ‘saving face’’ by thinking in her own mind that 
she was not rude but, possibly, she could have been misunderstood. 

You are also able to work with Mrs. Green by explaining that Mrs. Smith was 
not intentionally rude, and that you are certain that she now understands that she 
may have given an erroneous impression. Mrs. Green can accept the situation on 
these terms, although she could not if she believed that there was intent on Mrs. 
Smith's part. 


Impressions Mapg Cannot Br Deniep 


Many corrective interviews fail to achieve their purpose, and many a ‘Mrs. 
Smith"’ leaves the interview convinced that she was right and you wrong, simply 
because there is never a meeting of minds on the facts. This is tragic, because those 
elements in “‘Mrs. Smith’s’’ makeup which are causing the problem are never ana- 


lyzed and corrected, and she continues to give erroneous impressions to her fellow 
workers. 


If, on the other hand, you talk in terms of impressions which your ‘‘Mrs. 
Smith’’ is making on other people, then you face a much more receptive person. 
There can be no denial that such an impression was made, since the impression is 
something created entirely in the mind of the other person. That is what you must 
deal with rather than whether or not “‘Mrs. Smith’’ was rude. 

Most people are generous in excusing others if there is the slightest chance of 
a misunderstanding. And it can generally be said that people do not intentionally 
fail in their relationships with their fellow men. Usually, their failures are caused by 
their ignorance of the impressions they are creating. Impressions, then, are vital in 
human relationships and should be well understood and used by us who have to 
correct other people. 





One way to get a person—child or adult—to “‘play 
along”’ with you is to let him choose between two 
alternatives, either of which will be acceptable 
to you. How this sound psychological principle 
was put to good use in dealing with a union that 
claimed violation of contract is told. 


Strategy in Union Negottations 


By Bernarp H. Firzpatrick, Esq. 
Attorney, New York City 


My phone rang, and I picked it up. It was Ed, our Treasurer. After the usual 
amenities he said, ‘Say, can't we cut down to a four-day week if we want to?”’ I 
replied, ‘*I dunno, Ed. What brings that up?’ As legal adviser to the company, I 
was pretty sure I knew but I wanted a briefing in what was going on and what com- 
pany officers thought about it before giving any final judgment. 

‘Well’, said Ed, “‘It’s this way. Our sales have fallen off and we're piling up too 
much inventory.’’ (That worries Ed as the company’s treasurer). ‘“So we determined 
three weeks ago to cut our main plant work week from five days to four days. The 
older employees started to grumble and put the bee on the union to insist that 
production cutbacks be accomplished by laying off junior employees instead of by 
operating on a four-day work week. The union has made a grievance of it and wants 
to bring us to arbitration on the question. Now, the way I see it, it’s our prerogative 
to schedule the work, and they can't take us to arbitration on it, can they?”’ 


Lay-orFr OF Junior EmpLoyees Woutp Have Disruptep PLant 


For the benefit of the reader, let me explain why Ed was so concerned about the 
choice of cutback method. He resented the selfish attitude of the older employees 
who, in order to avoid a relatively small hardship for thousands, were willing to 
inflict a major hardship on others. But, while he did not like the normal conse- 
quences of a layoff, his major objection was that a layoff would cause serious opera- 
tional difficulties. The company sold over three hundred different products of which 
somewhat more than half were manufactured in the main plant, each in a small 
non-integrated department. The seniority system was plant-wide, so that a layoff 
would require retraining of a substantial part of the work force. 

“What argument is the union using?’’ I asked. 
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‘Well’, replied Ed, ‘‘they say that the company agreed to a standard work- 
week clause calling for forty hours’’. (Reads clause) “‘If any change is to be made it 
must be done in consultation with the union.”’ 

“Have you got a management rights clause in the contract?’’, I asked. 

“No.” 

‘Well, Ed, they can force you to arbitrate the issue, although I don’t think 
they'll be successful in the arbitration.” 

‘But isn’t that such a clear right of management that they can’t even take us to 
arbitration? I don’t like them to get the idea that they can take us to arbitration on 
these management matters.” 

‘No, it isn’t so clear under your form of contract. How do you stand now on the 
retrenchment program?” 

‘“Well,’’ said Ed, ‘‘we'll get our inventory down where we want it in about two 
more four-day weeks.”’ 

“I'd say that the inventory overage of two days’ production is not as important 
as keeping that issue out of arbitration. Your contract is a weak one on that point.”’ 

‘I agree with you,”’ replied Ed. 

‘Go back to the union,”’ I said, ‘‘and tell them that you are resuming five-day 
operation next week. Give no explanation, and let me know whether they with- 
draw the grievance. There is a small possibility, you know, that if an arbitration 
goes haywire you'll be stuck for back pay for the senior employees.”’ 

‘‘O.K.,"’ responded Ed, “‘I’ll try that and see what happens.”’ 

After a lapse of a few days Ed called again; ‘‘That deal went off all right. 
The union withdrew the grievance.’ 

‘‘Good,’’ I said. ‘‘When we negotiate this contract next November you'll have 
to come over and negotiate a good management rights clause into it.” 

‘Well’, said Ed, ‘‘I'll be glad to come over, but how much payroll are you going 
to give me for bargaining?” 

‘What d’ya mean?”’, I replied. 

‘Look, mister’’, Ed said, ‘‘you’ve had this contract for nine years. It never had 
a management rights clause. You don’t think I can get the union to agree to such a 
clause unless I give them something like a nickel an hour, do you?”’ 

‘That's a thought’, I said. ‘‘But your experience under the contract as written 
has not been bad. Why stir up a hornet’s nest now?”’ 

“But this is an important matter. What’'ll we do?’ Ed asked. 

‘‘Let’s see now. You have two days overproduction left from the cancellation of 
your short-week program. Could you find three days more for me so that you could, 
without serious effects, shut the plant for an entire week?” 

““Yes, our sales are still off’’. 

“All right, put your secretary on the line and I'll dictate a letter to the union. 
Send it next week”’. 
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Here's the letter: 


Gentlemen: 

We are still greatly concerned about the lag in our sales. Previously, when we cur- 
tailed our production to a four-day week, you claimed that our procedure violated the con- 
tract. Although we do not agree with your claim, nevertheless we are anxiovs to avoid 
even a doubt in the minds of our employees that we are not complying with the contract 
terms. We now inform you that, in order to prevent overproduction, we plan to close the 
plant for the week of . This will, of course, clearly not violate the forty 
hour standard work week clause and should be unobjectionable. Please let us know if there 
is any objection on your part. 


Ed called about two weeks later. He wanted my approval of the following no- 


**By arrangement with (The union) the plant will, until further notice, operate on a 
four-day schedule, Monday through Thursday. The Company will return to a five-day 
week as soon as practicable.” 


“O.K."’, I said, “‘you'll not be needing me in November.”’ 
“T guess not’’, he said. 
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A huge and rapidly expanding organization, ven- 
turing into a new field of public service, urgently 
required men of administrative capacity. How 
Blue Cross—Blue Shield went about developing 
such men from within their own ranks is here 
told by one who had a part in the program. 


Executive Development 
Program 


By Rosert J. Kocu, Office Manager 
Michigan Hospital Service, Detroit. 


For the first time in the short history of Blue Cross and Blue Shield, a practical 
course of study for executives of both plans was developed last year. 

The past ten years found Blue Cross and Blue Shield growing more rapidly than 
anticipated. Already the plans protect over 42 million people in the United States 
against the costs of hospital and surgical-medical costs. Understudies for key execu- 
tive positions, the development of junior executives, and the build-up of a reserve of 
administrative personnel is a must for any expanding organization, including Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield. The few pioneers in the business, for the most part, are still 
active, yet men must be trained to fill their positions when necessity arises. Each 
year new plans are being formed and the problems of staffing these plans with capable 
leaders is important. 


EMERGENCY SITUATION Mape AcTION IMPERATIVE 


Districts VII and VIII of Blue Cross—Blue Shield, which comprise the plans in 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan, were recently hard-hit by the illness of a few 
of their top executives. There was no one to step into their offices and assume re- 
sponsibility. Something needed to be done, and quickly. These two districts of Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield serve close to nine million people. 

Ralph Jordan, Executive Director of the Columbus, Ohio, Blue Cross Plan, and 
president of the two districts, appointed a committee of eight to investigate the 
possibilities of the development of personnel for key executive positions. Guy W. 
Spring, Executive Director of Indianapolis Blue Cross, was appointed chairman of 
the committee. Other members included approximately two men from each of the 
four states. 
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The Educational Committee first met in mid 1951. Three primary objectives 
were set forth. These were: 

1. To broaden the perspective of present Blue Cross—Blue Shield executives. 

2. To train personnel for key executive positions. 

3. To stimulate training and development within the Blue Cross—Blue Shield Plans. 

Then the big questions were: What institution is capable of handling the as- 
signment? Where do you get help with a training program? One logical answer—a 
university—was almost lost in its simplicity. The decision was to investigate the 
Colleges and Universities in the four states, present the problem, and perhaps find a 
solution together. 

In all, more than ten universities in the area were consulted. Most seemed 
willing to help. Yet it was not easy to find a university that could offer courses in 
the philosophy, spirit, theory, and operation of Blue Cross and Blue Shield. The 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor was finally chosen. Sub-committees, which 
included faculty members and Blue Cross—Blue Shield people, were appointed to 
deal with hospital relations, sales, office management, and economics. 


HospiTaL SERVICE PEopLre SERVED ON “‘FACULTY”’ 


When the program began to take shape, four basic courses of study emerged. 
These were: 

First, Actuarial Principles of Prepayment Plans. This course presented the basic 
concepts of risk and its transfer through insurance and pre-payment plans. It in- 
cluded a study of underwriting principles and of elementary rate-making and re- 
serves. The whole broad field of disability insurance as related to hospitalization, 
medical and surgical plans was considered. 

Second, Health Economics. A study of the general background of social and eco- 
nomic changes in American life and their relation to the development of modern 
medical care, public health services and preventive medicine. It included a detailed 
study of methods of measuring health needs, social and economic factors influencing 
health, ways and means of distributing medical services, standards and possible 
abuses of service, costs of hospital and medical care and the methods of meeting them. 

Third, Management Principles and Relations. This course centered on fundamen- 
tal phases of personnel administration. It dealt first with the appraisal and de- 
velopment of key people. It then progressed to administrative leadership. Causes of 
behavior in specific problem cases were explored, and clinical handling of this type 
of analysis was illustrated. Finally, the course presented some interviewing and con- 
ference skills needed for effective leadership and for the correction of problem situ- 
ations. 

Fourth, Accounting for Management Control. The aim of this course was to train 
administrators to use the accounting systems of their respective Plans with maxi- 
mum effectiveness. It included a study of the fundamental methods of accounting 
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at an administrative level, including the accrual idea, control of volume, charting 
of accounts and development and use of the accounting system in rate making. 


CoursE LENGTHENED To INCLUDE WorxksHop FEATURES 


Early consideration was given to the time element. Professor Carl H. Fischer, 
program director for the University, suggested the training sessions be given for a 
ten-day period in each of two years. Reading assignments and follow-through of 
the class sessions to be continuous. This was agreeable. 

But some application of Blue Cross—Blue Shield theory was wanted while the 
men were still at the University. To accomplish this, the University agreed to give 
courses during the mornings and have prominent Blue Cross—Blue Shield leaders 
use the afternoons for lectures and workshops. This, of course, required an altera- 
tion in the time element. Six weeks (three weeks each year) were then allotted for 
the program over the same two-year period. 

Special textbooks were prepared by faculty members who were to participate 
in the program. These texts, combined with note-books for each course, gave the 
men something to review. 

Fifty “‘students’’ took the program last summer, from August 4 to the 23rd. 
Most of the students were from area VII and VIII, but classes included observers 
from Blue Cross—Blue Shield Plans throughout the country. Present plans call for 
this year’s sessions to correspond with last year's dates. 


Students were assigned to comfortable living quarters in one of the modern 
dormitories for men. The Business Administration building on the University cam- 
pus was used for classes. 





Reading which is necessary in the course of his 
work is one of the most important—and time- 
consuming—activities of many executives. It fol- 
lows that if executives can be helped to read 
faster, with better comprehension, they'll be more 
valuable to their companies. 


21 Top Executives Learn to 
Read 216 & Faster 


By Ceci J. Mutiins anp Hartey W. Mowry, III 
University of Houston, Houston, Texas 


The 17-week reading program outlined was evaluated in terms of dollars and 
cents saved by the company. It developed that an annual saving of over $40,000 was 
effected, if we appraise the value from the standpoint that the group of executives 
had a set amount of reading to do each day (estimated at an average of 2 hours per 
person at the beginning of the course) and if we assume that the group spent the 
time saved in business activities other than reading. 

If we take another tack and assume that these people had more reading to do 
than they could handle at the beginning of the program, and that after the training 
they still read an average of two hours daily, then the saving to the company was 
more than $100,000 annually. This should be an argument strong enough to con- 
vince the most ardent doubter of the place of reading improvement in industry. 


43-Hour Coursrt ExTENDED Over 17 WEEKS 


A great deal of material has been written in the past several years on the bene- 
fits of rapid reading. It has been pointed out that efficient reading has certain ad- 
vantages no other communication medium can offer. An efficient reader, for ex- 
ample, can get much more information in a given period of time than from any radio 
or television presentation. Reading is the most efficient means of assembling data, 
of doing research, of communicating. This applies whether the reading is done 
solely for personal gain or whether it is done on the job, as part of the duties of an 
executive. 

This reading improvement program was conducted by the University of Hous- 
ton Reading Clinic, then under the acting directorship of Mr. C. J. Mullins, at the 
Texas City plant of Monsanto Chemical Company. The program was a complete, 
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long-term project (43 hours), beginning on March 3, 1952, and ending 17 weeks 
later, on June 26. Twenty-one top executives were officially enrolled. The usual 
problem of getting so many key men assembled at one time was met by dividing the 
course into two parts: a lecture period once a week to present the fundamentals of 
efficient reading, and staggered supervised, practice periods twice a week to convert 
knowledge of fundamentals into effective habits. 

All 21 members were to meet as a group after work hours each Monday evening 
for lecture sessions. This meeting, under the guidance of Mr. Mullins, heard lectures 
on efficient reading and viewed the Harvard Reading Films. About 10 minutes of 
each group session were devoted to tachistoscopic training. 


Firms SupPpLEMENTED LECTURE AND Practice Periops 


In addition, each trainee was scheduled to report twice a week for a practice 
session with Mr. Mowry, who remained at the plant during the entire day each 
Tuesday and Thursday. It was planned that each member of the group spend one 
hour at each of the two weekly practice sessions. This was not always possible 
because of the demands of their regular duties. Sometimes the people could stay 
only for thirty minutes—sometimes an hour and a half. The average was about an 
hour. Schedules were prepared with the executives twice a week and arranged so 
that as few as possible would come in for practice at any one time. This allowed 
as much individual attention as possible to each executive and took as few key men 
as possible away from their jobs at any given time. 

Group meetings: The Harvard Reading Films were shown in order, one film per 
week. These films are specially devised reading improvement aids, with the speed 
of reading gradually increasing. Each film was shown twice, first with the projector 
set on silent speed, and then with the projector reset on sound speed (50% faster). 
After each showing, the group took the comprehension check for the film just shown. 
No time was allotted to discussion of questions, as it was believed that other activ- 
ities in this period were more valuable. 

The Keystone Overhead Projector, with the Keystone Flashmeter, was used 
as a tachistoscopic training device. The material used, prepared on special slides, 
consisted of words and phrases taken directly from samples of the business reading 
of these executives. 

The rest of each group meeting was taken up with lectures on efficient reading, 
and with questions and answers on the reading process generally and individual 
problems specifically. 

Practice meetings. The practice meetings provided opportunity for practice on the 
Science Research Associates (SRA) Reading Accelerator, a device utilizing a moving 
shutter for controlling speed of reading. Special exercises were designed to give 
practice in the different phases of efficient reading, such as selection, vocalization, 
skimming, etc. 
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At the beginning of the course, trainees were asked to bring in simple materials, 
such as Reader's Digest or easily read novels. Shortly after the half-way mark, how- 
ever, they were urged to bring in materials representative of their on-the-job reading, 
to insure transfer of the skills learned into their occupational reading. Also, as the 
course moved along, more effort was made to practice each individual member on 
the phase of reading which seemed to offer him most difficulty. 


Procress oF Executive ‘“‘StupENTs’’ MEASURED WEEKLY 


A testing device was needed which would provide at least two (preferably 
more) comparable testing situations to measure progress at different times during 
the program. The test must not be subject to the usual failing of standardized reading 
tests—to wit, that of including the time for answering the questions in the general 
reading time. It must give a score in words per minute. 

The testing device which seemed to meet these qualifications most thoroughly 
was the group of SRA Reading Progress Checks. These checks come in different 
levels of difficulty. Level 2 was used in this program, inasmuch as this level is low 
enough in difficulty to measure the poorest readers in most groups, but high enough, 
in terms of interest, to measure the best readers. These progress checks were ad- 
ministered, whenever possible, once each week, in one of the practice sessions. 

The problem of comprehension related to speed was solved by a measure which, 
it is believed, is original with Mr. Mullins. A measure which was called an “‘index 
of efficiency,’ or simply ‘‘index,’’ was computed by multiplying words per minute 
by the percentage of comprehension. This gives a fairly close measure of comapre- 
hended words per minute, or speed of comprehension. Thus, a person reading at a 
rate of 200 words per minute with 100% comprehension would actually be absorb- 
ing about the same amount of material as another person reading at a rate of 400 
words per minute with 50% comprehension. This measure gives a figure by which 
progress is more exactly comparable between different speeds and different levels of 
comprehension. 

The group began with an average reading speed of 257 words per minute. Aver- 
age comprehension was 73.5%. Thus, the average index (words per minute x per- 
centage of comprehension) was 188.9. At the highest peak of improvement, one 
week before the end of the course, the group average reading speed was 811 words 
per minute. Average comprehension was 75.5%. The average index was 612.5. 
Improvement over the starting point was 216% in terms of words per minute, 2% 
in terms of comprehension, and 224% in terms of efficiency index. To state this 
another way, using the index only, the reading efficiency of the group, at its peak 
of improvement, was 3.24 times the starting rate. 

Of the 21 executives enrolled in the program, the only ones who did not reach 
at least 100% improvement in both words per minute and index were three men who 
had to miss more than half of the total program. 





Strong Personnel Associations in many sections 
of this country and Canada are doing much to 
raise the sights of personnel people and increase 
their stature. Annual meetings often highlight 
the year’s activities. This is an on-the-spot re- 
port of one such meeting. 


Pacific-Northwest Personnel | 
Conference 


By Doris D. Hay 


“Unfinished Business’’ was the topic of the recent conference of the Pacific 
Northwest Personnel Management Association conference at Victoria, B. C. A 
great deal of thought had gone into the planning of sessions. ‘‘Loose Ends’’ was the 
descriptive title of the six simultaneous problem clinics, which were repeated so 
that members could attend different sessions. I noticed that many people went back 
for more of the same lively discussion instead of wandering around sampling. 

Among clinic leaders were two women, Miss J. Meryl Campbell of the B. C. 
Civil Service Commission, and Miss Cecelia Burt of Hudson’s Bay Company, whose 
clinic dealt with training problems. Industrial relations problems were discussed 
under the chairmanship of W. C. Fulweiler, Secretary, Flour, Feed and Cereal Em- 
ployers Association. Neil K. Smith, Assistant Vice-President Seattle First National 
Bank, was the leader on job analysis and evaluation. Incentives and welfare were 
discussed under C. W. Voris, Washington State College. Communications and public 
relations were covered in the group led by R. S. Leighton, of Frederick and Nelson. 

Nancy Hodges, Member of the B. C. Legislative Assembly, who writes a col- 
umn for the Victoria Daily Times, was an admirable luncheon speaker. She called 
attention to the great need for further planning by business for employment oppor- 
tunities for minority groups, and for study leading to annual wage plans, and 
work or adequate pensions for older people. 

Two sessions were devoted to the Personnel Department. The editor of Personnel 
Journal described an ideal set-up for a personnel department. At a later session he 
also participated in a panel discussion on the cost of personnel activities. E. D. 
Macphee of the University of British Columbia and J. C. Hewson of Stevenson and 
Kellogg took part too. 

‘“Shop-talk’’ was the title of the Saturday morning session. This was a most 
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unusual and successful one. Six ten-minute reports on ‘What's new in my com- 
pany’’ made up an unusually interesting hour. Mr. Rudolph Elmer of Handcrest, 
Inc., Seattle, Washington, told of his company’s growth. A special feature of his 
manufacturing business is that while all his employees are blind, the business is 
conducted not as a charity but on a competitive basis. The employee recreation 
program at the Hyster Company of Portland, Oregon, includes rifle shooting. A 
rifle range has just been built by employee volunteers, including engineers and car- 
penters, but the majority without any special building skills. Wives and children 
of employees may use the range at specified times. The Jantzen Company of Portland 
is working on improving employee understanding of problems faced by management. 
The annual report is sent to each employee. This is a complete statement of the 
company’s affairs, and also tells of hopes for the future. Discussion and questions 
are encouraged. Parties and picnics for workers are plentiful. A recent success was a 
style show. Whenever a party is given, members of the board of directors as well as 
all executives are invited and usually attend. How a department store carries out 
its policy of promotion from within was told by Earl P. Johnson of Frederick and 
Nelson, Seattle. A personnel inventory is kept of each employee. Committees dis- 
cuss each person's progress. People are then classified as (1) Promotable (2) Needing 
further training (in which case training is arranged for) (3) Satisfactory on the job, 
but not ready for advancement. A color chart shows the situation in each depart- 
ment. J. D. Mullin of Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company told briefly how 
his company finds out what their executives think about their jobs. A questionnaire 
was made up of 120 pre-tested questions. This was answered anonymously, with 
comments requested. After the survey, interviews were conducted to make sure the 
answers were truly representative. How the Boeing Airplane Company helps em- 
ployees keep their finances in order was outlined. A petty cash fund, administered 
by the personnel department, is used to help out in emergencies requiring a moderate 
amount of money. For large necessary expenditures where savings are insufficient, 
the company credit union takes over. In extreme cases where an employee is deep 
in debt and lacks the experience or back-ground to do his own planning, a budget 
plan is worked out with him, and payments to debtors are allocated. 

High-light of the conference was Larry Appley’s dinner speech which brought 
the audience to its feet applauding. His main thesis was the future probabilities for 
personnel men. Competitive survival in the future will depend on the competence 
of management to increase individual productivity of workers. Good personnel ad- 
ministration will lead to success in this. Greater care must be taken in dealings with 
employees through every stage of their relationship with the organization, he said. 

A number of wives had come along to enjoy the beautiful city of Victoria, and 
the entertainment provided for them by the women’s committee. Quite a few at- 
tended working sessions with their husbands. 





Reviewed by EILEEN AHERN 


PERSONNEL INTERVIEWING. By James D. 
Weinland and Margaret V. Gross. New 
York. The Ronald Press Co. $6.00. 


It is some time since we have had a 
book-length publication on personnel in- 
terviewing. Still very useful, of course, are 
Bingham's ‘‘How To Interview’’, and the 
American Management Association's Re- 
search Report No. 9, ‘‘Manual of Employ- 
ment Interviewing’’, by Drake. Less well- 
known in the personnel field, unfortunately, 
is Annette Garrett's ‘‘Interviewing—Its 
Principles and Methods’’. 

Recent developments in research and 
various applied fields have added to the 
store of knowledge about interviewing— 
for example, the non-directive, group, 
board, and stress interviews. So this new 
book is welcome because it presents up- 
to-the-minute material on interviewing in 
our own field. Mr. Weinland is Professor 
of Business Psychology at New York Uni- 
versity, and Miss Gross was formerly 
Assistant to the Personnel Manager at 
Phillips-Jones Corporation. Their collabora- 
tion in this book has resulted in good 
integration of theory and practice. The 
authors evaluate the various interviewing 
procedures in accordance with manage- 
ment’s purposes in using them, or consider- 
ing their use in certain situations. 


Woman at Work: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
Mary Anperson. As told to Mary Win- 
slow. University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis. $3.50. 


This is the story of a remarkable 
woman whose life has been devoted to the 
betterment of working conditions for wo- 


men. Mary Anderson was director of the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor for twenty-five years, from its 
inception until her retirement in 1944. 
Her autobiography encompasses almost 
every movement in this country, and inter- 
national efforts as well, for the benefit of 
women workers. This story will be new to 
younger personnel executives, and for the 
old-timers it will throw many major events 
of the last quarter century into interesting 
perspective. 

Through Mary Winslow, who had a 
part in many of the same movements, Miss 
Anderson tells her story—a typical Ameri- 
can success story of opportunity and hard 
work. She came to American from Sweden 
at sixteen and her first years here were 
spent as a domestic, an exploited factory 
hand, and a trade union organizer. Miss 
Anderson describes the long and bitter 
struggles for unionization of the garment, 
shoe, and other industries in Chicago, and 
achievements that came after. She tells of 
her career in the federal service and her 
efforts to bring about better employment 
standards for women, including equal pay 
for equal work—a principle now widely 
endorsed but still highly controversial as a 
legislative issue. (Thirteen states now have 
laws prohibiting discrimination in pay on 
the basis of sex alone.) 

All this material of course is included 
in other books relating our economic and 
labor history. But it comes alive in this 
book, tied up as it is with one person's 
pioneering efforts. Other personalities in- 
volved in these events are described and ap- 
praised with perception. 
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INpDustRIAL Propuctivity: AN Economic 
AND Sociat Anatysis. Edited by L. Reed 
Tripp. Madison, Wisc. Industrial Relations 
Research Association. 224 pages, $3.00. 


It looks now as though the Wage 
Stabilization Board has abandoned the 
idea of coming out with a formula for rais- 
ing wages on the basis of “‘productivity’’. 
But now that the subject has caused so 
much argument, the productivity issue 
will remain a factor in wage bargaining. 
For this reason we call attention to this 
publication which was noted briefly once 
before in Personnel Journal. 

It is a collection of 12 studies of dif- 
ferent aspects of industrial productivity by 
men who know something about it. First, 
Hiram S. Davis of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce discusses the funda- 
mental problem of what the term “‘pro- 
ductivity’’ stands for and the difficulties of 
measuring it. Before production can be 
achieved, much besides labor is necessary 
—for example, equipment and facilities, 
materials, managerial skill and money in- 
vested. Mr. Tripp, in the final chapter, 
cites methods which have been used to 
measure productivity in individual plants 
and to single out the factors responsible. 

Other chapters and their authors in- 
clude: ‘‘Trade Union Activities and their 


Effect upon Productivity,"’ by Solomon 
Barkin of CIO’s Textile Workers Union; 
‘Factors Affecting Interplant Differences 
in Productivity,’’ by Samuel Thompson 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, ‘‘Manage- 
ment Techniques for Stimulating Produc- 
tivity,’ by Joseph M. Juran of New York 
University, and “Research, Technology, 
and Productivity,"’ by Yale Brozen of 
Northwestern University. 


How ArsitraTion Works. By Frank El- 
kouri. Washington, D. C. The Bureau of 
National Affairs Inc. $5.50. 

This book will be interesting and 
helpful to many in business and industry. 
It is not written in a manner which would 
make it suitable for a broader audience. 
It also falls somewhat short of what a 
specialist in arbitration would like to see, 
for it emphasizes the legalistic aspects—a 
feature that is not an essential charac- 
teristic of arbitration, especially labor 
arbitration. 

Besides describing arbitration tribu- 
nals and the way they operate, the selec- 
tion of arbitrators by the parties, and such 
matters, the author has culled from pub- 
lished awards evidences of standards used 
by arbitrators in deciding certain types of 
issues, or evidences of trends in decisions on 
specific issues. 


Other Recent Books 


READINGS IN EXPERIMENTAL INDUSTRIAL 
PsycHoLtocy. By Milton L. Blum. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. $6.35. 


This reprinting of over sixty articles 
and excerpts from monographs is designed 
primarily to be used for supplementary 
reading in a course in industrial psychol- 
ogy. The major emphasis is placed on the 
experimental nature of industrial psychol- 
ogy and the importance of gathering ob- 
jective data. 


The book is divided into five parts 
which deal with (1) personnel problems, 
such as employee selection and training; 
(2) human relations, interpreted broadly to 
include motivation, labor-management 
problems and the effects of music on pro- 
duction; (3) engineering psychology, or 
human problems related to machine de- 
sign; (4) research dealing with consumer 
preferences and advertising problems; and 
(5) new ideas in industrial psychology, such 
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as the Flesch reading ease formula and the 
forced-choice method of rating. 

No attempt has been made to cover all 
the subjects that could have been included 
in each part of the book. The articles are 
rather illustrative of the best type of psy- 
chological research that is being done in 
industrial psychology. Some of the articles 
describe experiments with negative results. 
This points up the fact that it may be very 
significant that a given theory or hypothe- 
sis did not work out in actual practice. It is 
interesting to note the number of contribu- 
tions that have to do with work in the 
armed forces. Professor Blum hopes that it 
will encourage the offering of courses in 
experimental industrial psychology to have 
assigned readings available in this con- 
venient form. 

At first glance it might seem that 
this book would be more useful in a class- 
room than on the bookshelf in a personnel 
office. Certainly no one industrial psychol- 
ogist is asked to deal with all the types of 
problems presented here. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this is the real value of the book to the 
personnel worker—to broaden his vision 
of the role of the psychologist in business 
and industry. The articles are interesting 
and meaty and no one can browse through 
the book without getting some new ideas. 
A careful reading would serve as a re- 
fresher course in experimental industrial 
psychology. 

Some of the articles may suggest ex- 
perimental methods and procedures to 
those considering research projects. Others 
may wish to repeat the experiments, per- 
haps with local modifications, to see 
whether the same results would be ob- 
tained in their particular company. If 
you are printing a new application blank, 
studying the differences between satisfied 
and dissatisfied workers, or evaluating a 
proposed advertising program, this book 
may help you to gather objective data to 
deal with the problem experimentally. 


Eugene E. Jennings 


How to SucckeD IN BusINEss WITHOUT 
Reaiy Tryinc. By Shepherd Mead. Simon 
and Shuster, New York, 1952. 148 pages. 
$2.50. 

Few, if any, business executives have 
mastered all the dastardly tricks and artful 
dodges that are so lucidly explained in 
this ‘“‘Dastard’s Guide to Fame and For- 
tune’’. But every businessman at times has 
used variations of some of them, and will 
be vastly amused at this exposure by an 
expert of what goes on in junior and senior 
executive circles. ‘‘Exactly how Thistle- 
waite got ahead!"’, you'll chuckle to your- 
self time and again. Most of the fun in 
reading this book will be in putting various 
“Thistlewaites’’ you have known into 
their respective slots. 

For example, who hasn't known a 
terrific memo writer? “‘You will soon 
learn,’ says the author, ‘‘that the heart, 
the very lifeblood of modern business is the 
interoffice memo. If you're a good man with 
a memo you have small cause to worry. 
The memo, like the meeting, is concerned 
only incidentally with its apparent sub- 
ject. The main object of the memo is to 
impress the people who read it. The neophyte 
can be spotted quickly. He comes right out 
and states his business. Since very few 
problems can’t be covered in a paragraph 
or two, the reader is finished with it 
rapidly, and the whole point of the memo 
is lost. A good man can expand the simplest 
subject into three or four closely written 
pages, during the course of which he can 
inject sympathetic understanding, wit and 
a few well-chosen anecdotes. Those who 
read it will see that he not only has a com- 
plete grasp of the subject and of the entire 
industry, but that he is a capital fellow, and 
is somehow slightly above the whole 
thing’’. 

The author goes on to say that the 
waste in memos is staggering, and gives 
a sure-fire way to get memos read. ‘‘ Address 
them to the highest officer who might be 
even remotely connected with the subject’’ 
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—and send copies to all those you're trying 
to impress. These people will have to read 
it on the chance that Biggely might pos- 
sibly read it and refer to it. This makes it 
unnecessary to route the original copy to 
Mr. Biggely himself. 

We wouldn't think of recommending 
some allegedly funny books about business 
and business shenanigans, which are so 
ridiculous as to be only rather embarrass- 
ing. This one we do heartily recommend. 
The author, a vice president of a large 
advertising agency, Benton & Bowles 
of New York City, knows whereof he 
writes and writes well. 


Executive Suite. By Cameron Hawley. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. with Ballantine 
Books Inc., Boston, 1952, Published simul- 
taneously as a hard-bound book at $3.00, 
and in a pocket-size paper-covered Dolphin 
edition of 346 pages, at 35¢. 


Here is a book that, while it enter- 
tains and relaxes as any good novel should, 
at the same time will give personnel people 
more insight. It’s an absorbing story of 
five top executives and what they feel and 
think and do when the company president 
dies suddenly without having indicated his 
choice of a successor. Each of the five, at 
least in his own mind, momentarily be- 
comes the most logical candidate for the 
high office which only one can win. 

It is evident that the author knows 
business and business people. He should, 
because until quite recently he was a high 
executive with a large manufacturer. But it 
is evident, too, that he knows how to 
write—an activity which must have de- 
manded every spare minute he could find 
for it, judging by his output of almost two 
hundred radio and television plays, and of 
movie scripts, and stories in many leading 
magazines, including the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Some business novels—we're thinking 
of The Hucksters—are overdrawn, exag- 
gerated almost to the point of nausea. 


This one seems to us true to life. Yet it 
is full of dramatic incident and action. We 
think you'll enjoy it. 


PsycHoLoGy IN INpustry. By J. Stanley 
Gray. McGraw-Hill Book Company. New 
York, 1952. 401 pages. $5.00. 

This might be called a typical text- 
book. But it is one that places more em- 
phasis than most on the factual and prac- 
tical rather than the theoretical. Mr. Gray 
is a Professor of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. ; 

Among chapters that should be most 
useful to personnel people is one of three 
by Dr. Karl C. Garrison, on morale. This 
tells several ways to determine the state of 
employees’ morale, what workers need 
for good morale, and how to build toward 
satisfaction of these needs. 

The publisher points out that the 
volume discusses “‘many topics not usually 
covered in books of this nature.’’ So the 
reader will be less surprised to find, in a 
book on psychology, so much attention 
given to work methods, to economy of 
motion, and to the work of Frederick 
Taylor and Frank Gilbreth along this 
line. Twenty-eight pages about nutrition 
and rest—mostly nutrition—seems like 
plenty, too. 

Considering the book's broad scope, 
perhaps one could hardly expect every sub- 
ject to be treated satisfactorily to experts 
in particular fields. Disappointment may be 
expressed, for example, with the chapter 
on wages and job evaluation without de- 
tracting greatly from the book as a whole. 
That chapter seems neither quite sound nor 
practical, and reveals lack of understand- 
ing of some evaluation methods. 

To the working personnel person, 
such a comprehensive text as this may be 
more valuablé for what it suggests than for 
what it teaches. It does suggest broad ave- 
nues that personnel directors could well 
explore if looking for ways to make them- 
selves more valuable to their companies. 
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PERSONNEL JOURNAL’S Guide to 
Selected Reviews of Management Literature 


CREATING AN INDUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION. Edited by Eugene Staley. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1952. 
Reviewed by F. E. Verdin in Management Review, October 1952 
by Eileen Ahern in Personne, Journat, November 1952 
by Charles W. Coulter in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, November 1952 


COMPULSORY LABOR ARBITRATION IN FRANCE, 1936-1939. By Joel Colton. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1951. 
Reviewed by Henry W. Ehrmann in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, March 1952 
by Adolf Sturmthal in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October 1952 
in Labor Law Journal, October 1951 


FOREMAN TRAINING IN A GROWING ENTERPRISE. By A. Zaleznik. Boston: 
Harvard Univ. Press. 1951 
Reviewed by Willison H. Form in the American Sociological Review, April 1952 
by James W. Tower in PersonNEL JourNAL, July-August 1952 


by Phil. N. Scheid in Management Review, July 1952 


GOVERNMENT AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. By Fred Witney. Phila.: 
J. B. Lippincott, 1951 
Reviewed in Labor Law Journal, July 1952 
by Boris Stern in Monthly Labor Review, October 1951 
by Murray Edelman in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, November 1951 


HUMAN FACTORS IN MANAGEMENT. Edited by Schuyler Dean Hoslett. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1951 Revised Ed. 
Reviewed by Everett Reimer in Public Administration Review, Summer 1952 
in Labor Law Journal, October 1952 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN SUPERVISION. By Willard E. Parker and Robert L. 
Kleemeir. New York: McGraw-Hill 1952 
Reviewed in Supervision, March 1952 
by Roy V. Colbert in Personnel Administration, May 1952 
by Frederick J. Bell in Management Review, June 1952 
by Everett Reimer in Public Administration Review, Summer 1952 
in Human Organization, Summer 1952 
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JOINT CONSULTATION IN BRITISH INDUSTRY. National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology. London: Staples Press, 1952 
Reviewed by A. K. Rice in Human Relations, Vol. 5 #2 1952 
in PERSONNEL JouRNAL, November 1952 
by H. H. Carey in Management Review, November 1952 


THE LABOR PROBLEM IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. By Morton Robert Godine. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951 
Reviewed by Sterling D. Spero in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, November 1951 
by H. A. Clegg in Economic Journal, June 1952 


THE MAN ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE. By Charles R. Walker and Robert H. Guest. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1952 
Reviewed in Human Organization, Spring 1952 
in PERSONNEL JouRNAL, October 1952 
by Herbert J. Lahne in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, November 1952 


PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN RELATIONS APPLIED TO MANAGEMENT. By Nor- 
man P. Maier. New York: John Wiley & Co. 1952 
Reviewed in Supervision, August 1952 
by Ordway Tead in Personnet JourNaL, October 1952 
by Harry Ober in Monthly Labor Review, October 1952 
by Robert N. McMurry in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 


and Social Science, November 1952 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER. By E. G. Chambers. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 1951 
Reviewed by Frank J. Harris in Personnel Psychology, Autumn 1952 
by Robert N. Wilson in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October 1952 
by Elizabeth Livingstone in Psychology at Work, November 1951 


READINGS IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. By Paul Pigors and Charles 
A. Myers. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1952 
Reviewed by Eileen Ahern in PersoNNEL JouRNAL, June 1952 
by L. W. Vaughan in Personnel Administration, July 1952 
by Marvin Bower in Management Review, August 1952 
by Robert B. Kamm in Personnel and Guidance Journal, November 1952 


SUCCESSFUL EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS. By the Editorial Staff of Prentice- 
Hall. New York: Prentice-Hall. 1952 
Reviewed by Jack C. Staehle in Management Review, August 1952 
in Modern Industry, September 15, 1952 


by Eileen Ahern in PersonNeL JournaL, November 1952 
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MANPOWER RESOURCES AND UTILIZATION. By A. J. Jaffe and Charles D. 
Stewart. New York: John Wiley and Sons Inc. 1951 
Reviewed by Aura-Lee Ageton in Public Personnel Review, January 1952 
by Gladys L. Palmer in Monthly Labor Review, December 1951 


PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. By L. P. Alford, Revised and 
Rewritten by H. Russell Beatty. New York: Ronald Press Co. 1951 
Reviewed by E. H. Koenig in Advanced Management, October 1951 
in Supervision, January 1952 


READINGS IN LABOR ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Edited 
by Joseph Shister. New York: J. B. Lippincott, 1951. 
Reviewed by Jack Barbash in Labor and Nation, Winter 1951 
by Florence Peterson in American Economic Review, December 1951 
by Peter Seitz in the Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October 1951 


THE U.A.W. AND WALTER REUTHER. By Irving Howe and B. J. Widick. New 
York: Random House, 1949. 
Reviewed by Saul Wallen in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October 1950. 
by Wellington Roe in the Saturday Review of Literature, December 24, 1949. 
in the Monthly Labor Review, October 1949. 
in the New Yorker, September 17, 1949. 
in the American Mercury, October 1949. 
by John R. Coleman in Mechanical Engineering, April 1950. 
by Paul K. Hutt in the American Sociological Review, February 1950. 


WHAT'S AHEAD FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS. By Sumner H. Slichter. New 
York: Little, Brown and Co. 1951. 
Reviewed by John Perry Miller in the Yale Review, Autumn, 1951. 
in Modern Industry, May 15, 1951. 


HERITAGE OF CONFLICT: LABOR RELATIONS IN THE NON-FERROUS 
METAL INDUSTRY. By Vernon H. Jensen. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1950. 495 Pages. 

Reviewed by Van D. Kennedy in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, January 1951. 

by William S. Hopkins in American Economic Review, December 1950. 


THE FUTURE OF DEMOCRATIC CAPITALISM. By Thurman W. Arnold and 
others. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1950. 1112 pages. 
Reviewed by Ewan Clague in Monthly Labor Review, October 1950. 
by Walter Adams in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, January 1951. 





Personnel Research 


Pre-Testing Saves Training Costs. By Calvin 
W. Taylor. University of Utah. Personnel 
Psychology, Vol. 5, No. 3, Autumn, 1952, 
213-239. 

The subjects in this study were soldiers 
during World War II who were sent to 
Ordnance School to take a 12-week automo- 
tive mechanics course. The course was 
divided into three four-week phases, each 
of which prepared the students for the 
next more advanced type of mechanical 
work. 

Since many students arrived at the 
school with considerable background and 
experience as auto mechanics, it was de- 
cided to develop a screening test battery 
that would identify those who could by- 
pass the first four-weeks (Phase 1) and suc- 
cessfully pursue the balance (Phases 2 and 
3) of the training course. An experimental 
battery of 15 tests was tried out and a final 
selection of five screening tests was made. 
The five screening tests were: an experience 
check list, a multiple-choice paper and 
pencil test, a film strip test, and two per- 
formance tests. The film strip test proved 
to be more valid than any other type in the 
experimental battery. Various methods of 
scoring performance tasks were tried and 
the results clearly favored accuracy over 
speed scores. 

The second part of the study was a 
skipping experiment in which the 60 high- 
est scoring and the 60 lowest scoring sol- 
diers on the tests in the final battery 
were permitted to by-pass the first phase 
of training. The results showed that the 
entire high-scoring group succeeded in the 
last eight weeks of training. They were 
significantly more successful than the con- 
trol-skipped group, although most of the 
low-scofing group also achieved minimum 
success in the last two phases. 

A follow-up study was made to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the final battery 
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in personnel cost accounting terms. After 
the battery of five tests was installed of- 
ficially, 178 out of 807 students were al- 
lowed to skip the first four weeks of train- 
ing during a six months period. Once again 
the skipped students achieved significantly 
higher final average grades than the typical 
students who took the complete 12 weeks 
course. A saving of training time of 4,984 
man days or 13.7 man years was brought 
about at this one school by the use of the 
final screening tests for the half-year period. 
The results suggest that lower cut-off 
scores might have been used, thus increas- 
ing the number identified for skipping. 

As the studies progressed the reaction 
of the instructors became more and more 
favorable. The testing program was a good 
way to start the course because it gave the 
men objective evidence of their strong and 
weak points. It was good for the morale 
of the qualified students to be allowed to 
skip, since these students then became 
challenged rather than bored by the course. 

The group tests and the performance 
tests used in the study are described in 
considerable detail. Careful tables of means, 
standard deviations, and critical ratios are 
presented by the author to support his 
conclusions. 


How Supervise? Scores Before and After Courses 
in Psychology. By Frederic R. Wickert, 
Michigan State College. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 36, No. 6, December, 1952, 
388-392. 

Four groups of students at Michigan 
State College, each group at a successively 
more advanced level of training with 
respect to knowledge of human relations 
principles, were given the File-Remmers 
test How Supervise? before and after each of 
four successively more advanced courses in 
psychology. 

A previous study by Karn had re- 
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ported that 108 college students showed a 
gain in scores when tested before and after 
a course in psychology, and that a control 
group of 104 college students did not gain 
significantly when tested before and after 
a course in English literature. The present 
study was designed to supplement Karn’s 
work and to test the validity of How 
Supervise? 

The results indicated that gains in 
mean scores for the four groups corre- 
sponded closely to the amount of human 
relations training believed to have been 
included in each of the four psychology 
courses. If it is accepted that the courses 
in psychology were teaching the attitudes 
and understandings that enter into good 
human relations, then the results may be 
taken to show some validity for How 
Supervise? as a test of such attitudes and 
understandings. 


A Neglected Concept in the Study of Job Satis- 
faction. By Joseph Weitz, Life Insurance 


Agency Management Association, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 5, 
No. 3, Autumn, 1952, 201-205. 


This paper discusses the problem of 
the relation between job satisfaction and 
general satisfaction. A worker's stated 
sources of job dissatisfaction are more 
meaningful if we can get some idea about 
how generally disastisfied he is with every- 
day life. It is no doubt true that some in- 
dividuals gripe more than others, and the 
number of dissatisfactions he mentions in 
connection with his job should be studied 
in relation to some ‘‘gripe index’’ of the 
individual. 

The author devised a simple test of 
General Satisfaction consisting of 22 items. 
The subject is asked to check the appro- 
priate column to indicate whether he is 
satisfied, dissatisfied or neutral toward such 
items as “‘telephone service,’’ ‘“‘the city 
in which you live,’ ‘‘automobile prices,”’ 
“the school your child is attending,”’ 
“our foreign policy,’’ and ‘‘your last boss.”’ 


The reliability of the test was studied by 
the split-half method, and a correlation of 
.75, corrected by the Spearman-Brown 
formula, is reported. When the number of 
general dissatisfactions checked was cor- 
related with the number of specific job 
dissatisfactions the correlation was found 
to be .39. 

The author is continuing his study and 
hopes to validate the test against the cri- 
terion of job termination or quitting. He 
is presenting his findings at this time in 
the hope that others will use such a test of 
general satisfaction in different groups and 
relate it to job satisfaction and job be- 
havior. 


The Relationship between the Predictive Power 
of Aptitude Tests for Trainability and for 
Job Proficiency. By C. W. Brown and E. E. 
Ghiselli, University of California. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Vol. 36, No. 6, De- 
cember, 1952, 370-372. 


Not enough attention has been paid 
to whether the types of abilities important 
in learning the skills and knowledges re- 
quired for a job are the same as those that 
are important for performance after these 
skills and abilities have been acquired. Can 
measures in one of these areas (learning, or 
job proficiency) be used to predict success 
in the other area? 

The writers of this report have de- 
veloped a file of investigations conducted 
in the United States since 1919 relative to 
the validity of tests. From this file it was 
possible for them to obtain a summary of 
the findings concerning the validity a 
particular type of test has for a particular 
occupation either with respect to training 
or with respect to job proficiency. 127 pairs 
of validity coefficients were available. The 
coefficient of correlation between training 
and job proficiency was found to be .17, 
and indicates that there is only a slight 
tendency for a test that proves useful in 
predicting trainability also to be useful in 
predicting job proficiency. 





Across the Editor's Desk 


With the Local Personnel Associations 


Tue PerRsoONNEL MANAGEMENT Coun- 
ciz of Syracuse, New York, announces the 
following officers for 1953: President, Earl 
N. Hurd, Camillus Cutlery Company; Vice 
President, John E. Heselden, New York 
State Publishers Association; Secretary- 
Treasurer, S. J. Ciciarelle, Manufacturers 
Association of Syracuse. 





THE PERsONNEL ADMINISTRATION As- 
soc1aTION Of Baltimore heard a report pre- 
sented by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company at their December 
meeting. The report was on “‘Management 
Attitudes’’ and is the result of an extensive 
study made by the company. 





Tue New York PersoNNEL MANAGE- 
MENT AssOCIATION gave members a Christ- 
mas party with nothing to improve mem- 
bers’ minds, no experts, and no intelligent 
questions .. . just a good time. It was a 
refreshing holiday meeting. 





THe PERSONNEL MANAGER'S AsSOCIA- 
TIoN Of Ithaca, New York, listened to Pro- 
fessor Paul Gordon discuss his research in 
‘Hospital Personnel Administration’’ re- 
cently. Officers elected for 1952-'53 were 
Charles Dolan, chairman; Harold Palmer, 
vice chairman; and Mort Curchin, secre- 
tary. 





Tue Kentucky Society or TRAINING 
Directors announces their officers for 1952- 
53. Cloyd S. Steinmetz, Reynolds Metals 
Company, is President. Vice President is 
M. A. Hiller, International Harvester Com- 
pany. J. Manczyk, Joseph E. Seagram and 
Sons, is the Treasurer. 

Tue PittssBuRGH PERSONNEL AssoOcIA- 
TION puts Out a mimeographed newsletter 
which lists members, gives personals, and 


reports on meetings. There are even some 
want ads in this useful letter. “‘What’s* 
New in Personnel Work’’ was the subject 
for the November meeting. The speaker was 
H. H. Anderson, Vice President, General 
Motors Corporation. 

THe Montreat PersoNNet Assocta- 
TION met on December 15th. H. J. Clawson, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Crane 
Limited spoke on ‘‘Union Shop.” 

Tue NewspaPerR PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
AssOciIATION issues the NPRA News. The 
headlines in this mimeographed sheet read 
like real newspaper headlines: ‘‘Burling- 
ton Free Press Finds Opinion Survey En- 
couraging, Significant; and ‘‘Research 
Launched, St. Louis Conference Program 
Jelled, as Executive Board Labors in Fall 
Meet.’’ Officers of the Association are 
Stewart Hooker, of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, President; J. C. Rumble, Louisville 
Courier-Journal, Vice President; and Har- 
old S. Bates, Burlington Free ‘Press, Secre- 
tary. 





Tue ToLrepo PErsoNNEL MANAGERS’ 
Association considered ** Industrial Safety”’ 
at their November meeting. The speaker 
was E. J. Meyers, Assistant Manager, 
Safety and Fire Protection, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Co., Inc. 





Tue Nationa INnpustriAL Assocta- 
TION publishes a newsletter reporting on the 
activities of recreation associations in 
various industries. They also send out 
notes, punched to fit in a notebook, from 
their Idea Clinic. Both publications are 
full of helpful suggestions for Personnel 
Directors and Recreation Association of- 
ficers. The address of the Association is 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1. 
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Tue PersonNEL Manacers Cius of 
the Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce had 
a buffet dinner December gth. Professor R. 
J. Roethlisberger, of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration spoke on 
‘““*What the Administrator Administrates.”’ 





Tue Women’s PersonNeL Group of 
Philadelphia held a panel discussion on 
indoctrination of employees at their No- 
vember meeting. Bertha Bradford headed 
the panel. 





THe CoMMERCE AND INDustTRY As- 
sociaTion Of New York staffs fourteen spe- 
cialized bureaus whose services are used 
daily by members. An indication of the 
scope of these services is found in the 
items discussed in the Association Bulletin. 
The November Bulletin discusses ‘*Vaca- 
tion Tied into Laundry Wage Base Order 
Protested.”’ 





Tue CALIFORNIA TRAINING DrreEcrTors’ 
Assoc1ATION met December roth to hear 
Commander C. A. Karaberis talk on “‘Cost 
Consciousness vs. Communism.’” Com- 
mander Karaberis posed the problems of 
shortages in manpower, materials and 
money that must be met in dealing with 
the threat of Communism. 


THe PgrsoNNEL MANAGEMENT As- 
SOCIATION Of San Diego was the guest of 
San Diego State College in December. 
The Association heard college students 
debate on ‘Should Congress Enact a 
National Fair Employment Practice Law?”’ 





THe PERSONNEL AND INDUusTRIAL ReE- 
LaTions AssoctaTion of Los Angeles have 
invited the ladies to attend their January 
meeting. Larry Appley was to speak. 





Tue INpustriAL ReLaTions Assoctia- 
tion of Chicago discussed ‘‘Attitudes and 
What To Do About Them"’ at their De- 
cember meeting. Robert K. Burns, Profes- 
sor of Industrial Relations and Executive 
Officer, Industrial Relations Center, The 
University of Chicago, was the speaker. He 
talked about ways of diagnosing the nature 
and intensity of attitudes: the determina- 
tion of what ought to be done about them; 
and methods, including examples, that are 
being used for changing attitudes. 





Tue INLAND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
of California learned about ‘‘Employee 
Attitudes’’ at their December meeting. The 
speaker was Ward J. Jenssen, Director of 
the Applied Psychology Association of Los 
Angeles. 


Attending the Conferences 


HuMaAN RELATIONS IN ADMINISTRATION 
will be the subject of an intensive four- 
week program at Cornell University. The 
program will be given January 18 through 
February 14, by the Cornell faculty, aug- 
mented by prominent leaders from business 
and industry. The program is designed for 
the promotable executive from middle 
management, who wants to broaden his 
perspective and his knowledge of leader- 
ship development and employee relations. 





THe DEVELOPMENT OF Top ExECUTIVEs 


is the purpose of a training program con- 
ducted by the American Management Associa- 
tion. Three two-day orientation seminars 
offer actual instruction, drill, and practice 
in the fundamentals of management de- 
velopment. Four basic steps are covered; the 
inventory of present executives and proba- 
ble successors, the review of executives’ po- 
tentialities for advancement, the “‘counsel- 
ing interview’’ to help executives discover 
their strengths and weakness and what to 
do about them, and the application of spe- 
cific techniques to develop those individuals. 
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INDusTRIAL Eprrors Witt Meet Wit 
MANAGEMENT at a resident seminar spon- 
sored by the House Magazine Institute. The 
seminar is scheduled for January 12, 13, 
14, at Columbia University. Moderator 


and Director is Roscoe Ellard, of Columbia 
University. Topics under discussion in- 
clude, ‘‘Who is Listening and to What 
Effect?’ ‘‘How to Talk to Your Readers,”’ 
“How to Compose Pictures."’ 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 


Provipent Mutua Lire INsuraNce 
Company of Philadelphia publishes an at- 
tractive magazine, Between Ourselves. Most 
of the October issue is devoted to the 
second Provident Hobby Show. There is 
also an account of a Flower Show, and 
the activities of the Provident Field Club. 
Write-ups and pictures call attention to 
anniversaries celebrated by employees who 
have worked thirty or thirty-five years 
with the company. Tournaments, vaca- 
tions, and a new home office telephone 
directory are also mentioned. The editor of 
this very complete magazine is Marion 
Ruth Tuckey. 





AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
prints its Management News on coated green 
paper. It is punched for notebook filing, 
and contains articles worth keeping. A 
section on research and information is 
certainly worthy of the notebook. *‘In- 
tegration of Minorities into American 
Economic Life’’ is the title under the re- 
search heading in the October issue. There 
is a picture section in the magazine, and 
meetings are announced, trends in business 
described. Lawrence A. Appley, President 
of AMA, writes a section called the ‘‘Presi- 
dent's Scratchpad.”’ 





Tue Councit or Prorit SHarinc IN- 
pustrizs publishes a small magazine, Profit 
Sharing Newsletter. The November number 
reports on the Fifth Annual Conference held 
in Philadelphia, Nov. 6-7, with an attend- 
ance of more than 600. The theme of the 
conference was “‘How Profit-Sharing In- 
creases World Wealth.”’ 


Botany Mitts Inc. offers industrial 
editors a service by sending out a glossy 
print of a model wearing some article knit 
of Botany yarn, together with detailed in- 
structions for making the garment. In- 
terested readers may be given free instruc- 
tion sheets supplied by Botany. Botany 
Mills Products Division, Department WY, 
Passaic, New Jersey, is the address. 





Tue INTERNATIONAL CounciL oF In- 
DUsTRIAL Epirors invites editors to compete 
for 159 awards. Publications may be sub- 
mitted under categories of format—Class 
A; Magazines, offset or letterpress: Class 
B; Newspapers, offset or letterpress; and 
Class C; Special process publications, such 
as multilith, or mimeograph. Publications 
must bear datelines from January 1, to 
December 31, 1952 inclusive. Deadline is 
February 7, 1953. Bill Brittain is the chair- 
man, and may be addressed at Room 1623, 
Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 





Tue House Macazine Institute held 
a meeting on November 20. William I. 
Nichols, editor of This Week magazine 
spoke on “The Coming Revolution in 
Magazines."’ This Week is said to have the 
largest circulation of any magazine in the 
world. Mr. Nichols believes that the future 
in magazines belongs to the great mass 
circulation publications and to the small, 
specialized periodicals such as those edited 
by HMI members. 

Tue Lanp Titre Bank anv Trust 
Company of Philadelphia in its employee 
magazine Landmark has recently carried a 
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series of articles ‘How Do I Get a Raise in 
Salary?’ The series, written in the form of 
questions and answers, is illuminating. 
Part 1 is on “Job Evaluation.”’ Part 11 is 
‘Performance Rating.’’ Part 111 is ‘‘Salary 
Review."’ The last article asks, among 


other questions, ‘On what qualities am I 
performance rated?’’ The author lists in- 
terest, knowledge, quality of work, amount 
of work, dependability, ability to grasp and 
retain instructions, cooperation, judgment, 
initiative, appearance, and temperament. 


What’s New in Publications 


Turee Usgrut Hanpsooxs WERE 
Pickep Up at THE MERCHANTs AND Manvu- 
FACTURERS AsSOCIATION IN Los ANGELES. 
Conference Leader Training is 17 mimeo- 
graphed pages published in cooperation 
with the office of the Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools. The material is 
arranged to fit into a series of training ses- 
sions. Objectives of the course are to de- 
velop an ability to make a conference plan, 
formulate a clear statement of a problem, 
make problem, analysis charts work ef- 
fectively, use questions skilifully and lead 
a conference. The course seeks to develop 
an understanding of the duties of a con- 
ference leader as well as of the conference 
member. 

The second handbook is Cashing in on 
Ideas, The Suggestion System, a Tool for In- 
creasing Job Interest. It is based on a survey 
made jointly by the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association and the Los Angeles 
Chapter of the National Association of 
Suggestion Systems and a detailed study 
made by William O. McCarthy, a graduate 
student at the University of Southern 
California. The sequence of steps in the 
operation of a suggestion system is out- 
lined and a check list for use in setting up 
a system is given. The organization and 
operation of a suggestion system are then 
described in detail. Sample letters, blanks 
and charts are included. 

Improving Employee _— Relations 
Through Line-Staff Cooperation is the 
title of the third booklet. It is an edited 
recording of a Line-Staff Conference spon- 
sored by the Association. All three are 
available from the Merchants and Manu- 


facturers Association, 725 South Spring 
St., Los Angeles 14, California. 





ExPENSIVE TURNOVER OF Orrick WorkK- 
ERs Can Be Repucep by careful follow-up 
according to a bulletin from the University 
of Illinois, Selecting Office Workers. Robert L. 
Peterson of the University’s Business Man- 
agement Service is the author. The follow- 
up is the final step in a series of personnel 
practices included in the bulletin. Others 
described are recruiting, screening, test- 
ing, interviewing, selection and placement, 
and orientation of the new employee. An 
unusual feature is the first comprehensive 
listing of employment tests for office work- 
ers. The bulletin is free and may be ob- 
tained from Business Management Service, 
College of Commerce and Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 





A Positive Attitrupg Towarp Rg- 
TIREMENT is described in Retire To—Not 
From, a pamphlet published by the Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster Depot. Planning 
activities in advance is the best assurance 
for a satisfactory retirement, according to 
the pamphlet. Specific suggestions are made 
for helpful attitudes and hobbies. Boris 
Blai Jr., Civilian Personnel Officer, sent us 
the pamphlet which is available from Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster Depot, U. S. Army, 
2800 South 20th St., Philadelphia 45, Penn- 


sylvania. 





You anp Your Crepit Union is the 
title of a handbook put out by the State 
Farm Insurance Companies Employees Federal 
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Credit Union, Bloomington, Ill. The hand- 
book outlines the policies of the company. 
Subjects include investments, leaves of 
absence, pensions, resignations, loans, man- 
agement, membership, organization, pass- 
books, payroll deductions and shares. 





A Srimutatine List or Covurszs is 
presented in Educational Opportunities pub- 
lished by the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of the Commonwealth Edison Company. 
The attractive blue and white booklet is 
illustrated with cartoons. Company courses 
for personal development, for business and 
technical understanding, and for better 
living are described. Home-study courses 
and courses in outside schools are also 
listed. An arrangement for college credit 
from the Illinois Institute of Technology is 
explained. The cover decoration of a key 
and keyhole is appropriate, for these educa- 
tional opportunities should certainly un- 
lock the door to new skills and satisfac- 
tions. The booklet is available from Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, Training and 
Safety Division, Industrial Relations De- 
partment, 72 West Adams St., Chicago go. 


AN ORIENTATION BookLeT CALLED 
You and Your Job at AHS is put out by the 
Associated Hospital Service of New York. 
This loose-leaf booklet has an inviting 
lay-out and is pointed up with amusing 
cartoons. What you may expect from your 
company, what your company expects from 
you, and your company’s organization and 
officers are the topics covered. There is 
also a convenient index. 





Tue Best Usk or ENGINEERING Man- 
poweR has been studied by the National 
Society of Professional Engineers. The results 
of the study have been published in Execu- 
tive Research Survey Number 2, with the 
title How To Improve the Utilization of 
Engineering Manpower. Business Week in 
reviewing the study says NSPE found that 
most companies favored 1) reorganizing 


engineering departments to give centralized 
top-level planning and to develop clear-cut 
authority and responsibility for specific 
engineering assignments; 2) using tech- 
nicians and engineering aides to help the 
engineer perform his job; and 3) surveying 
companies to find if each engineer is being 
given the best opportunity to use his 
talents. The study points out that today’s 
engineer must know how to handle people 
as well as blue prints. It is interesting to 
note that the November issue of Personnel 
Journal contained an article Use Older 
Engineers which dealt with one aspect of 
this same problem. The shortage of engi- 
neers is without doubt of current importance 
to industry. The survey is $2 per copy, from 
National Society of Professional Engineers, 
1121 Fifteenth St., NW, Washington 5, 
D. C. 





An Emptoyee Hanpsook oF INTEREST 
is You Are the Pennsylvania Company, pub- 
lished by the Pennsylvania Company for 
Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia. Printed 
in blue and white with gay line drawings 
as illustrations, the book emphasizes the 
importance of the individual employee. The 
responsibility of each employee for good 
public relations is explained. Detailed sug- 
gestions are made for using the telephone 
to the best advantage, and the various 
services of the company are briefly de- 
scribed. 

A Financiat Report THat CHILDREN 
Witt Cry For is something new, but 
Motorola's Annual Roundup is just that. A 
brightly colored folding poster, the report 
uses the round-up idea to corral figures that 
make sense. A trick, two-way reverse dial 
in the folder shows Motorola achievements 
month by month in a shooting gallery set. 
On an inside fold the other side of the same 
dial allows you to ‘‘dial’’ pictured TV sets 
to find your record for ‘51 on a one-man 
business basis. Finally, a huge pictured 
rodeo charts the company’s financial status. 
Ken Piper, Director of Human Relations, 
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Motorola Inc., 4545 Augusta Blvd., Chi- 
cago §1, Illinois, was kind enough to send 
us the folder. 





Wuat Witt Soctat Securiry MEAN 
to You? by William J. Matteson is a new 
publication of the American Institute for 
Economic Research. Described as a non- 
technical but detailed account of the Social 
Security Act, the book is designed to 
provide specific solutions for particular 
problems. Priced at one dollar, it may be 


ordered from American Institute for Eco- . 


nomic Research, Great Barrington, Massa- 
chusetts. 





A Sounp Human Rg.aTions ProGRAM 
Is A Basic Pre-ReQuisitz TO CuTTING AB- 
SENTEEISM, according to many of the 72 
companies whose absentee control methods 
were studied by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. The report deals with 
fields for control, the causes of absenteeism, 
absence records, the medical department 
and absenteeism control, and attendance 
rewards. It is available to members from 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 


Tue Most Errsective Use or Man- 
POWER is discussed in research and technical 
report 12, from the Industrial Relations 
Center, University of Minnesota. Training 
Programs for Maximum Manpower Effective- 
ness is a summary of papers presented at the 
Ninth Annual Industrial Relations Con- 
ference. 





Tue Spgciat Status OF THE SECRETARY 
Is RecoGnizep in ‘‘Why Classify Secretarial 
Positions?’’ by Julius E. Eitington. The 
article appears in the September issue of 
Personnel Administration. The peculiarly close 
relationship of executives and secretaries 
causes unusual, and sometimes strange, re- 
quests for grade changes. ‘‘To the position 
classifier who necessarily is grounded in a 
duties philosophy, management's recogni- 
tion of these personal and external factors 
as gtade determinants smacks of senti- 
mentality and coddling.’’ The author sug- 
gests a compromise by grading secretarial 
positions primarily on the basis of their 
location in the organizational hierarchy. 
Another suggestion is to rate the secretary 
according to the importance of the execu- 





Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York 17. tive. 


naive SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL: 6 years counseling and selective placement experience with non-profit vocational serv- 
ice agency, seek industrial employer interested in applied human relations; confident can work with 
people ‘‘at work’’, willing to assume responsibility. Master's degree in Psychology; age 33, married, 
2 children. Opportunity primary; will acknowledge all replies. Reply Box 270. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD FIELD EXAMINER: Desires position in industry. Broad 
experience with Taft-Hartley Act, Wage & Hour Law and Wage Stabilization. Practical understand- 
ing of employer problems under these laws and of human relation factors in the employer-union 
relationship. Reply Box 2zz. 


PERSONNEL: 3 years experience developing and formulating conservative employee relations includ- 
ing supervision of foremen training program, safety committee, personnel records, company news- 
paper, testing, recruiting and placement of technical personnel. Presently employed seeking position in 
South or Southwest. College graduate. Personnel Admin. major. Age 27, Veteran, married, 2 children. 
Reply Box 273. { 


HELP WANTED 


SALARY ADMINISTRATION SPECIALIST: For Indonesian office of large oil company. Should be 
college graduate with degree in business administration, personnel management or industrial engi- 
neering with courses in salary and wage administration or job evaluation les several years experience 


in wage and salary administration in responsible = capacity. Should have some experience in 
a 


organization charts and manpower requirements. Salary open. Reply Box 208. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: Large, growing Midwest industry wants top man, experienced this field. 
St. Louis area. Salary open. Our men know of this opening. Reply Box 798. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Large chemical company needs man with some industrial experience to 
assist personnel manager at northern Rocky Mountain plant with 400 employees. Reply Box 2z2. 





SITUATION WANTED 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT OR LABOR RELATIONS: Broad administrative background in 
personnel programs. Diversified experience includes recruitment, placement, training, job evaluation, 
grievance procedure, union negotiation. Age 36, Married. A.M. Michigan. Employed. Seeks position 
where energies and abilities can be utilized fully. Reply Box 94. 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT: 12 years broad personnel management experience; 2 years executive 
development, national organization, 20,000 employees; 2 years college teaching; also qualified as 
executive assistant; MA personnel administration, Phi Beta Kappa; age 37, married, 3 children. Reply 
Box 795. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Personnel ‘‘Man-Friday"’ in leading company able and ready for perma- 
nent major responsibility in growing organization. Excellent education, mature, married, veteran, 
fully qualified in recruiting, selection, placement, development, relations, administration, and other 
tried and new functions of personne] management. Other experience in sales, credit, production, office 
management, and public relations insures versatility and understanding for good relation of program 
to line functions and community. Prefer Eastern Penna. and New Jersey. Reply Box 200. 


RECREATION DIRECTOR: 37 years old, M.S.W. Degree in Group Work and Industrial Recreation 
three years experience as Director of employee activities ator nine years experience with inter- 
national recreation organization, desires to relocate, available July, 1953. Reply Box 207. 


ATTENTION CONSULTING FIRMS AND PERSONNEL DEPARTMENTS: Available in Northern 
New Jersey and New York City—professional Psychologists with extensive experience in personnel 
testing and interviewing to handle your field processing in this area. Fee basis. Reply Box 2ry. 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR: 10 years experience in all phases of labor 
relations and personnel administration, including policy development, negotiations, employment, job 
evaluation, merit rating, pensions and insurance, communications, supervisory training, discipline. 
Employed as Labor Relations Director, multi-plant company, AFL, CIO and office unions, top level 
staff function. Seeking overall industrial relations responsibility. College graduate. Age 42. Present 
salary $8400. Will relocate. Reply Box 203. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: Ph.D. in industrial psychology, 
M.A. in personne! management. Twelve years’ diversified experience in conduct and direction of 
industrial management research—job evaluation, attitude measurement, training aids, testing and 
selection, personnel records and procedures, etc. Many publications. Reply Box 204. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: Presently employed as Assistant to Director of Employee Rela- 
tions of large industrial research Laboratory. Experienced in recruitment and placement of technical 
personnel, job evaluation, salary administration, merit rating, employee benefit plans, communica- 
tions and personnel statistics. Age 35, college graduate. Wish to locate in the Southwest with small 
company or university placement office. Reply Box 205. 


LABOR RELATIONS: 214 years industrial experience in contract negotiations, grievances, arbitra- 
tions, NLRB proceedings, contract writing, Wage and Hour, Wage and Salary Administration, and 
Job Evaluation. Attorney. Master's Degree in Labor Law. Age 29. NYC resident. Will relocate and 
travel. Reply Box 206. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Seven years of extensive personnel adm. exp. Successful record of achieve- 
ment as Personnel Mgr. of plant employing 3000. Employed but seeking new challenge. Age 35, 
married, degree. Sal. req. $11,000 per year. Midwest loc. preferred but not essential. Resume /interview 
at your request. Reply Box 207. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 11 years state unemployment insur- 
ance work. 24 years casualty and surety home office branch office experience. Widower. No dependents 
Reply Box 209. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line. 10% discount for two insertions, 10% 
off for three insertions or more. : 


See other advertisements on preceding page. 
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is most 


To help you neiallg sek delapenlets odeblopse rela- 
tions problems, do you prefer lengthy, legalistic 
analyses of labor laws and regulations? Learned 
citations of court cases? Profound interpretations of 
NLRB rulings? If that’s what you want and need, 
you can get it from several excellent labor services. 


pend on hew you handle the 100 and 1 problerns 
that arise day after day in every company ... if 
you want brief, faetual reperts on how America's 
best-run companies handle these same probierns 

. there is only ONE service that gives them to 
you. it’s the EMPLOVEE RELATIONS BULLETIN, 
Issued Wednesdays by National Foremen’s Insti- 
tute, Inc. 


In asingle year, EMPLOYEE RELATIONS BULLE- 
TINS bring you close to 1,000 tested, down-to-earth 
ideas for smoothing ‘your operations, speeding up 
production, and cutting costs. To get this material 
NFI keeps 32 field men traveling constantly. Every 
year this staff contacts more than 4,000 of the coun- 
try’s most successful business and industrial organi- 
zations of every sise. They find out ho. these com- 
panies are actually dealing with various phases of 
their employee relations problems. 

This mass of information is boiled down, edited, and 
sent to you four. times’ a month in a fact-packed 
BULLETIN. Average : time is 21 minutes. 
You can put it to work for you at, once, and file it for 
continuous reference. 


USEFUL 





| TO You? 


Every idea is documented. You ins Secettohie: 


it was used and what it accomplished. No theory ia. 7 


tolerated, no armchair strategy . . . but on-the-job, 
Sringine reports of employer relations taetlen tha 
reaily worked! 


In addition every issue contains a digest of important 
developments in the labor field, and forecasts what's 
ahesd. It's the only publication that brings you one 
time-saving package » week containing the latest 
news on wages and hours, terms of union agreements, 
details of fringe benefits, plus the latest trends in 
personnel practice for the “white collar” field. - 


Twice a year you get a complete, cumulative.cross 
index of previous BULLETINS without charge. 
Whzn a problem arises in your work, you immediately 
turn to your indexed file and find out how other 
firms have dealt with that particular problem. It's 
a8 easy as using a dictionary. 


But suppose you run up against a problem that 
hasn't been covered in the BULLETIN, Just plok 
up your telephone and call our New York City 
Office. (You may write, wire, or callin person 
you prefer.) Our staff promptly goes to work on - 

your problern and gets you the answer. 


Last year alone, we handled more than 9,000 such 
queries from BULLETIN subscribers .: . a service 
in itself worth many times the cost of en 
RELATIONS BULLETIN, 


INTERESTING? CLIP ano SEND tHe COUPON ror a FREE SAMPLE! 
We'll send it to you by retum mail .. . yours to examine, dissect, discuss, without obligation, ; 





National Foremen's Institute, Inc. 
Box 170, New London, Connecticut 





Please send a free sample copy of Employee Relations Bulletin. 


Veen erentabesee 
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- Announcing 





REACHING OUT IN 
MAN AGEMENT 


by William B. Given, Jr 
Chairman of the Boers, Amerioas Beale Mine Company 


business paar oboe eden $4 brati 

successful in his corporation. At the root of the idea of i int 

= the geal of eating ever sonnet GUAT 3B sreonal fulfillmer 
in his work, Here Mr, Given explains and illustrates how his company has pa , tha 
principle rl ev ofthe samp, tod eneunging ver econmaunden- 
tions between all levels of the company, and y ahasneen the 
full range of his capacities. In conclusion the book 

si and bana growth brought abot by tia farang or 


ment. 


$2.50 at your bookstore or from PN 
49 Fast 33rdSt HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16,N.Y. 














Our new Busmvess Txst will tell you approximately the level of mental — ‘ 
or problem solving—ability of your job applicant or present 51. al con- © 
tains all new material. 

The Busmvess Test uses no mathematical or arithmetical item 
difficult vocabulary items. It is meant for use with groups of pec 
clerical applicants, to whom a large vocabulary is not important. Also fe i 
whose educational level is not uniform, such as foremen and pre-foremen, : 

‘It is designed as a work-limit test, requiring 15 to 35 minutes, el . 0 at 
the handicap imposed on older people by speed tests. Or it can be used 8 10- 


minute timed test. 
Write on your letterhead for a sample copy. 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 








